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EDITORIAL 


i HE progress of any science depends upon the amount and 


character of research that can be carried on in its field. Discus- 
sions, arguments, and essays serve a valuable function in the 
advancement of a science as they tend to clear the ground, formu- 
late the principles, and produce a common understanding and a 
basis upon which research studies may proceed. But in the last 
analysis the fundamental thing in the advancement of a science 
is the research carried on. 

The truth of the statement made above is well illustrated by 
the sister science of educational psychology. Psychology of a 
sort had for centuries been applied to educational procedure. 
Plato in his Republic explained the mind and outlined an edu- 
eational procedure in terms of his psychological notions. Since 
Plato’s time it has been the habit of many thinkers to justify edu- 
eational practices in terms of their psychology. 

However, it was not until the late nineteenth century that 
psychologists began to ecnceive their subject as a science, and 
began to apply scientific technique to its development. Since this 
change in point of view and method of attack, rapid progress has 
been made in outlining methods of learning and of teaching in 
terms of psychological principles, based upon psychological 
research and experiment. We witness, therefore, at the present 
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time a definite body of psychological principles applied to educa- 
tion. We have as a result a science of educational psychology. 

The science of educational psychology alone, however, is not 
adequate to the needs of education in a democratic society. It is 
concerned primarily with the technique of learning and of teach- 
ing, and with the measurement of the results of learning and 
teaching in the narrower sense. Psychology can never provide 
the principles of selection of what should be emphasized, it can 
never determine fully the method of teaching to be used, and it 
can never survey the results of education in its complete sense. 
Psychology is not concerned with education as an instrument of 
social adjustment. Sociology, however, is concerned with this 
problem, and its contribution must be made, if at all, by develop- 
ing principles of educational procedure, principles that will jus- 
tify subject matter, method, and measurement, that will ensure 
social adaptation, and that will promote social progress. 

Furthermore, educational sociology has its justification in its 
capacity for attaining this end. But its effectiveness will depend 
upon the extent to which sociologists are interested in the devel- 
opment of a scientific basis of educational procedure, as the psy- 
chologists have done. The possibilities for the development of a 
science are unlimited, but the work has very largely yet to be 
done. We are in the earliest stages of a science of sociology 
applied to education. The task of developing the science of edu- 
cational sociology will demand the best intelligence the world 
affords; it is a task that should appeal to the students in the field 
of education and of sociology. 

Several of the contributors to Tore Journat or EpucaTionaL 
Socrotoey have seriously undertaken this task in a variety of 
ways, presenting real contributions to the science. Professor 
Thrasher’s article in this number presents a definite technique 
for the study of one aspect of social backgrounds, the gang. Mr. 
Loftus has outlined a technique for the organization of a school 
for the realization and measurement of behavior changes of a 
social character effected through the school. Other contributors 
have seriously attacked this problem. It is from such beginnings 
as these that an adequate science will ultimately be developed. 

We do not mean, however, to imply that other significant con- 
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tributions have not been made here and elsewhere. We are merely 
emphasizing the necessity of extending this type of research, in 
order that we may advance our science. It is necessary to engage 
in elaborate research in social backgrounds in order to outline the 
subject matter and objectives of education; to examine the nature 
of conflict, codperation, and leadership in the informal social 
relationships in the community in order to establish the methods 
and technique of instruction that will ensure appropriate social 
outcomes; to discover the nature of the social organization in 
order that the school and classroom organization may contribute 
its efforts toward social adaptation, and to develop a technique 
of survey and measurement that will discover for the educator 
the social outcomes of educational endeavor. 

Research in educational sociology, then, along the lines here sug- 
gested will, we believe, not only be fruitful in a complete readjust- 
ment of our educational procedure, but it will ultimately produce 
a body of data that will ensure more intelligent educational prac- 
tice, and that will bring the schools into the service of the com- 
munity and make them contribute to social advancement. 

The editor of Tur Journat has just received a letter from 
Professor Ellwood of the University of Missouri who is enjoying 
his sabbatical year in Europe. He lectured recently in the Uni- 
versity of Montpellier in France on the ‘Recent Development of 
Sociology in the United States.” As a result of the lecture a 
movement was started among the professors to organize a sociolog- 
ical society and ultimately to establish a'chair of sociology in the 
University. Professor Ellwood says: “I am much pleased with 
the first two issues of Tur JourNAL oF EpucatTionaL SocroLoey 
which have just reached me. Your Journat starts on an extra- 
ordinarily high level. It is impartial, all sides are presented, 
and yet it is thoroughly scientific. It will fill a want both in 
education and in sociology.” 





HOW TO STUDY THE BOYS’ GANG IN THE OPEN 
FREDERIC M. THRASHER 


New York University 

Tue boys’ gang is one of the most vital social backgrounds of 
certain types of school boys, particularly in the congested areas of 
our cities. It determines the boy’s conception of the réle he plays 
in his own world depending, of course, upon the character of the 
gang and to some extent upon the nature of his other group 
affiliations. In so doing it conditions his school behavior when 
members of the gang are present or when such behavior touches 
gang activities. The gang exerts an important influence, also, 
upon his various attitudes with reference to current values in his 
own social world, upon his personal habits, upon his moral stand- 
ards, and upon his ambitions and philosophies of life. This is 
the informal education that is so far-reaching in determining the 
ultimate development of his character and personality. 

The question is often asked as to just how a boys’ gang may be 
studied in the open without approaching it through the interposi- 
tion of some recognized social agency which r-ight prejudice the 
investigator’s relations to the boys. A little thought upon the 
problem will in most cases render what is seemingly difficult com- 
paratively simple. It may best be illustrated by an actual case 
undertaken in Greenwich Village (in October, 1927). 

The first problem, of course, is to find a gang to study and that 
requires a preliminary survey of the area within which it is pro 
posed to make the investigation. The Greenwich Village area 
was chosen for this purpose because of its easy accessibility to the 
writer and because it has long been known to social workers as an 
area abounding in boys’ gangs. 


CORRALLING A GANG 


One cannot walk into a gang and ask questions. Boys in this 
environment are quite suspicious of any such procedure. The 
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first problem is to select a group and by a very carefully worked 
out plan to establish rapport.* One method is gradually to get 
acquainted with some individual members of the gang without 
seeming particularly interested in them. Passing by each day, 
stopping to watch them occasionally, a bantering remark now 
and then, some little favor such as tendering a board for a scooter, 
gradually learning and calling them by first names, hiring one 
boy now and then to assist in some small matter such as carrying 
unwieldy packages, and so on. This process requires several 
weeks, but eventually the investigator becomes sufficiently well 
known to the group to be trusted somewhat and the time is now 
ripe for suggesting an enterprise such as going to a show, engi- 
neering a game, taking a hike, or some similar project which 
appeals to the boys. Once having participated in such an under- 
taking with the boys, further opportunities for conversation and 
observation will depend upon devising some sort of program for 
them which permits the investigator to participate and to retain 
their interest while observing their behavior. Almost any infor- 
mation desired may be elicited after the ground has been 
prepared. 

Rapport may be established more quickly and with the whole 
gang, however, if the investigator is alert to take advantage of 
opportunities which may arise. The following case illustrates 
the method: 

At six-thirty one Friday evening the latter part of September (1927), I (the 
writer) was driving home from a class at New York University. For several days 
I had been watching for an opportunity to‘establish rapport with some local boys’ 
gang for purposes of study. As luck would have it such a group was sighted 
riding on the back of a delivery wagon—six boys of about twelve years of age in a 
rather hilarious mood. I drew up beside the wagon and, as we waited for the 
crossing lights, exchanged bantering remarks with some of the boys. Finally I 
asked them where they were going and they told me “for a ride.”’ I let the wagon 


get ahead and followed them in the car instead of stopping at home for dinner 
which had been my original intention. At intervals I would speed up and pretend 





1 By rapport is meant that condition of mutual responsiveness which encourages 
free interchange of confidences and promotes sympathetic understanding without 
the interposition of formal explanations and qualifications. It involves a com- 
munity of experience which provides a common universe of discourse and common 
sentiments and attitudes. Practically it means that those en rapport interpret 
each other’s behavior by signs and more subtle suggestions which often escape the 
casual outside observer because of his lack of the common experience which 
makes the rapport possible. 
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that I was going to crash into them, leaning over like a racing driver. That 
interested them greatly. Presently we stopped again at another street inter- 
section and here they made the request I had been waiting for, ‘Take us for a 
ride!”’ 

Surprised at my quick rejoinder of ‘‘Sure!’’ their suspicion of strangers was 
momentarily dispelled by the reflection that there is safety in numbers and the 
gang was quickly and enthusiastically transferred from the back of the wagon to 
the inside of my car (a Chevrolet coach). Having swarmed my bees, I made 
quickly for a main thoroughfare, determined thatthe ride would be long enough 
to establish the preliminary conditions of rapport. Mutual questions and answers 
were exchanged in lightning succession amidst a great deal of random activity 
and noise among the boys. 

Where to go? “Uptown!” “But not too far; I haven’t had any supper.”’ We 
made our way to Tenth Avenue where I went as fast as I dared, making the ride 
as wild and exciting as possible by dodging in and out among the cars. The leader 
of the gang was Markie and he had taken the place of honor by my side. One 
boy they called “Rooster’’ because of a very clever barnyard imitation which he 
did whenever requested. Another, whom I dubbed Young Tunney, was training 
to be a prize fighter; his brother who had died had been one. All the boys were 
Italian but one, whom we began to call “Irisher.’”’ ‘‘Would you like to have a 
club?” ‘We'll say we would.”’ ‘Remember, I haven’t had any supper.’”’ The 
leader: ‘‘We’d better turn back now.’”’ Echo from gang: “Yes, let’s turn back 
now.” ‘Will you go with me to the garage?” ‘“‘Sure.’’ I kept the car under 25 
miles an hour, but went through the motions of racing; great glee was exhibited 
by the boys. They told me about the cars their relatives drove, the big Lincoln, 
etc. ‘Well, when shall we have our first meeting to organize our club?”’ Chorus: 
“Sunday afternoon.” “All right, boys! Come to my house. We'll stop there 
on the way back from the garage so that you’ll know just where to come.” “Sure!” 
They took charge of my brief case while I made a purchase and then carried it up 
to my apartment where they were ushered in and introduced to my wife. ‘This 
is my gang, aren’t you, boys?” “Sure!” “Allright, boys, see you Sunday afternoon 
at two-thirty. Don’t forget how to come.” “Sure! We'll be dere!’’ and they 
were off. 


ESTABLISHING RAPPORT 


The preliminary rapport establisked in the case cited above 
took only about thirty minutes to create and necessarily required 
considerable reinforcement, which was the purpose of the follow- 
ing meeting. 


When two-thirty came around Sunday afternoon, the family were wondering 
if the boys would come. ‘No doubt about it; they’ll be here within ten minutes.” 
Sure enough, a timid knock at the door. When I opened it, there they were 
lined up, ten of them (four of them members who had not taken the ride) with 
only one boy missing, who had to spend each Sunday with his family. The 
leader, Markie, was in front saluting, and then came the rest of the gang in order 
of importance, the right hand of each member resting upon the shoulder of the 
one in front. In this way they marched into my apartment in solemn array. They 
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were ‘“‘dolled up,” too, as they had promised; all of them were clean and neatly 
dressed, although some of the clothing was pretty well patched. 

They took chairs in the living room and I seated myself at the typewriter with 
the suggestion that we get organized without further delay. My first suggestion 
was that we select a name; this had already been done by the boys and Markie 
said, ‘We want to be called de Independents’ Attletic Club.” “All right, that’s 
fine!”” The ice was soon broken and the boys were standing, an interested group 
about the typewriter. , 


THE “‘ COLLECTIVE INTERVIEW ” 


Then began what may be called a “collective interview,” 
although the participants themselves would not have recognized 
it as such. Information obtained in this way came much more 
quickly and with fewer inhibitions than if each boy had been 
interviewed separately. 


I wrote the name of the club at the top of the paper. ‘‘We must first have a 
rosier.” I explained that this was the membership roll of the club and we pro- 
ceeded to take each boy separately, a process which consisted of a sort of general 
introduction to a few leading facts about each boy as well as some of his behavior 
traits. 

(1) Markie, leader, aged 14, but small for his age, in grade 9A, public school xx. 
‘‘Why are you the leader, Markie, because you are the oldest?” The answer is 
collective. ‘He is the leader because we like him best. No, not because he is the 
best fighter or the oldest.”” It becomes apparent that Markie is the leader because 
he is quiet, steady, genial, good-looking, and level headed; he has what is popularly 
called ‘‘a good personality.”” He can play the harmonica and the boys now 
insisted that he produce the instrument and favor us with ‘Yes Sir, She’s My 
Baby,” and “In a Little Spanish Town.”’ This Markie eventually did with a 
proper show of modesty. 

(2) Tony (“Young Tunney’’), aged 12, uncle of Markie, public school yy, 
grade 8B. ‘My brother was a prize fighter. He died several years ago. One 
time he fought with Gene Tunney for a case of chickens. Yes, he winned him. 
They were boys then. Yes, Tunney’s home was in the Village.” Then began 
an exhibition of sparring in which various members of the gang were taken on. 
Tony also demonstrated a number of athletic tricks on the living-room rug: 
standing on his head, turning handsprings, and so on. 


An incidental question was put as to whether the boys liked school. Yes, 
they liked it, but Tony had recently played truant for two days and the teacher 
sent a letter home. Tony got the letter and tore it up. He then asked my advice 
as to what to do. Whereupon some humorist in the gang suggested that I write 
an excuse as follows: 

“Dear Teacher: Please excuse Tony for playing hookey for two days. Signed, 
The Professor.” 

This created great merriment among the boys. Finally Tony, slightly ruffled, 
declared that he was smart or how could he be in 8B at his age. 
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(3) Angelo, aged 10, the “Mascot,’”’ public school zz, grade 6A, brother of 
Markie, the leader. Angelo was just ten today and was very proud of that fact. 
When the attention of the group was called to it, they began a series of birthday 
ministrations of ten swats apiece. 

(4) Henrico, aged 13, public school xx, grade 8B, known as the “Rooster” 
because of his clever barnyard imitations. He could not attend the meeting 
because his father insisted that the whole family be together on Sundays. They 
usually went on an outing. 

(5) Marco, aged 11, public school xx, grade 8A. This boy was evidently a 
different type from the others and rather sophisticated by comparison. He lived 
on a different street and seemed to be a corrupting influence. He was constantly 
interrupting the leader with suggestions, which were received more or less 
tolerantly (he was the leader’s cousin). Yet he seemed to possess a great deal of 
initiative and was evidently popular with the boys. On one occasion when Cherry 
let slip some profanity, Marco quickly rebuked him with ‘Don’t be vulgar!”’ 

(6) Patrick, aged 13, grade 8A in a parochial school. Pat was known as the 
Irisher and was the only boy in the group who was not of Italian parentage. He 
was a humorous individual and laughed uproariously at all jokes including his own. 

(7) Francisco, aged 11, grade 7A, public school xx. He had received the nick- 
name of “Cherry” because he got some “red stuff” on his nose once that made it 
look like a cherry. He was also known as Francie. Cherry proved to be a 
talented youngster and contributed as his share of the entertainment an agile 
demonstration of the Charleston. He did not take part in the gymnastics, 
however, because of a hurt leg. This he showed us immediately and it proved to 
be an ugly gash. I got the mercurochrome and asked Cherry to let me put it on. 
At first he refused, but finally said, “Oh, that’s red ink; it wen’t hurt like the 
brown ink (iodine) does!’”’ Then the boys held all movable parts of his body while 
he simulated great agony as I applied the antiseptic. When I had finished I 
painted above the wound the letters “I. A. C.”’ of which he was very proud and 
which he displayed three weeks later in scarcely diminished brightness. The 
boys will have their little joke and they say “Cherry ain’t had no batt(h) since!” 

(8) Johnnie, aged 11, grade 6B in public school zz, known upon occasion as 
“Sleepy.” ‘‘Well, Johnnie, what can you do?” The gang: ‘Oh, he can sing; a 
drunk man once wanted to take him on de stage.’”’ Without being requested a 
second time, Johnnie at once launched into a popular song, ‘‘Me and My Shadow.” 
Then followed several others and finally came ‘‘La Fascisma”’ and “O Sole Mio,” 
which were rendered with true Italian verve. The boy’s voice was of good 
quality, but penetrating and somewhat distorted to give a stage effect. The 
bc.7s made much merriment during the songs, holding their ears on the high notes, 
but this disturbed Johnnie not a bit; he took his performance very seriously. 

(9) Gabriel, aged 11, public school xx, grade 7A. Gabriel was just another 
member, but was considered an important one because of facility in basketball. 

(10) Buster, aged 12, public school xx, grade 7B, had recently moved away 
from the neighborhood and there was some question as to whether he could 
belong to the club because he now lived six or eight blocks away and did not hang 
around “the block” much. Five of the boys lived in the block and the other four 
lived within a half block of it. 
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FORMULATING A PROGRAM 


This collective interview, which was the first of a series, had 
disclosed many basic facts about the boys including some of their 
interests, their various roles in the group, their temperamental 
traits, their school status, and so on. The membership roll com- 
pleted, the next step was to determine a program of activities, 
which would further reveal their inclinations and give the inves- 
tigator a chance to observe them in action and draw them out 
along many different lines. 


The chief interest of the boys was obviously athletic and in this they were 
following a pattern having prestige in the local community with its traditions of 
Tunney, the Van Est boys (city handball champions in their class and living in 
an adjoining street), and so on. Handball was the game they could play easiest 
in the cramped quarters of their own narrow street. Football intrigued them but 
was very difficult because they had no suitable place to play. Only that morning 
some “crab” had complained and a cop had stopped their play. Although the 
cop was sympathetic, he told them they had better ‘‘lay off’’ the game for a while. 

It was decided, therefore, to organize a handball team and get games with four 
other streets (which the boys named, giving the investigator clues to other groups 
which constituted an important part of their social world). Markie, who was 
named captain by popular acclaim, suggested that Tony, Henrico, Marco, 
Patrick, Francisco, and Gabriel constitute the team, whereas Johnnie who seemed 
to occupy an inferior status would be ‘‘waterboy,”’ and Angelo (age 10), ‘“Mascot.”’ 
I was to be “manager.” 

It was proposed that we apply for the use of the gymnasium at J. House, a 
neighboring settlement, for the purpose of gymnastic exercises and basketball 
practice. Boxing, which was also an obvious interest, was contemplated and 
Marco, ‘‘the sophisticated, ’’ made a list of boxers he was familiar with, illustrat- 
ing this proclivity: Jack Dempsey, Gene Tunney, Louis Firpo, Jack Sharkey, 
Jack Delaney, Benny Leonard, Tommy Conte, Ace Hudkins, Tommy Heeney, 
Jim Maloney, Paul Berlenbach, Carpentier, Paulino, Mickey Bulgar, Mickey 
Walker, Martinis, Johnnie Dundee, Sid Terris, Harry Wills, Monte Munn, Johnny 
Wilson, Tiger Flowers, Eddie Anderson, Tommy Kilbane. Then Marco paired 
them off in what he thought would make good matches. 

The boys wanted daily meetings, but I suggested that once or twice a week 
ought to be enough. We finally compromised on Tuesday and Saturday after- 
noons. It proved later, however, that the gang was likely to drop in informally 
most any time. At our meetings we proposed to have games of various kinds 
and I suggested an orchestra of harmonicas, mouth organs, ete. The advantage of 
an automobile for purposes of study soon became obvious, for an occasional ride 
greatly interested the boys even though only in a small car. At the close of the 
meeting I suggested that we take the air in what the boys called the “Chevro- 
lette.” 
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A TRIP TO FOREST HILLS 


One object of the investigation of a gang should be to observe 
the boys in as many different types of situations as possible. Their 
behavior in an automobile should be interesting from this stand- 
point. It reveals their knowledge of the local area and the com- 
munity, the nature of their social worlds, and the range of their 
contacts, as well as instructing the investigator in local traditions, 
population groupings, social distances, and so on. Taking the 
group for occasional rides is also valuable in promoting rapport 
with the boys by creating a body of common experience to which 
the boys can refer—obstacles overcome, dangers passed through 
together, etc. It gets the investigator “in solid” with the boys. 


Another method of increasing rapport may also be used in the 
automobile ride (as well as in other situations): It gives the 
investigator an opportunity to put himself in the position of being 
instructed by the boys. He asks their advice about which way to 
go, what to do next, what various buildings are used for, and so 
on. This procedure generates surprising responsiveness from the 
boys by satisfying their craving for recognition and by creating 
what is for them an important new source of appreciation. 


All these ends were served in the trip to Forest Hills. 


When we first got into the car it was the intention to take a short spin and be 
back for supper in half an hour. We traveled about over the Village and the boys 
pointed out various spots of interest, such as where Mayor Walker lives, their 
favorite rendezvous, the playgrounds, and the teams now engaged in games, the 
street of the famous Van Est boys, and so on. 


We stopped at a novelty shop and the boys “‘set up” the investigator to a 

bottle of pop; they seemed not to lack for funds; and they all purchased “‘kazoos,”’ 
with which they made a din that could be heard for a block in every direction. 
All the popular songs of the moment were played with great zest. 
# On the way back from the Battery, the door next to which Markie was sitting 
slipped open and only a fortunate clutch hy a fellow gang boy saved him from 
being thrown violently to the rough cobblestones of West Street. This ex- 
perience gave us all a scare, but greatly augmented our solidarity. Throughout 
the trip the boys addressed me as ‘‘Manager”’ or ‘‘Fred.”’ 

As we proceeded it became evident that the boys had a definite destination in 
view. By various hints they finally indicated that they wanted to go to the 59th 
Street (Queensborough) bridge, ‘‘where the water flows under so nice and cool.” 
It was a beautiful afternoon and I followed instructions, hardly knowing where 
they were taking me. On the way they told us about a delightful woods at the 
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home of the sister of one of the boys in Forest Hills, which was supposed to be 
just a little farther than the bridge. 

When we arrived at the bridge I saw by the congested incoming Sunday after- 
noon traffic that it would be impossible ever to get back to the Village at the time 
appointed for supper and decided to give it up in the interests of research. We 
crossed the bridge and then Forest Hills would just be a little bit farther—always 
a little bit farther until many miles had been traversed. Marco, the sophisticated, 
was our chief guide; he seemed to know everything about where to go and identi- 
fied all the chief landmarks. The boys said, ‘““He knows how to go anywhere.” 

Forest Hills finally proved to be many miles away on Long Island. I finally 
arrived with my eager cargo at the home of Tony’s surprised relatives where I was 
abruptly introduced as ‘‘Fred, the professor” and “our manager.” I talked with 
Tony’s sister and her husband, who insisted that I come upstairs. There, in a 
well-equipped modern kitchen, I met the baby and found it necessary to accept 
some genuine Italian hospitality in the form of a glass of homemade wine that 
had a real kick. Pressed to drink a second glass I could not decline although the 
effect upon me (with an empty stomach) was rather untoward. I excused myself 
as soon as possible and upon emerging from the house I found that the boys had 
gone pell-mell to the woods, where they were discovered after a considerable 
search. Upon getting into the car, I felt rather dizzy and we made at once for a 
store where I purchased some cakes and ate as many as possible. The effect of the 
wine was rather persistent, however, in spite of anything 1 could do, and our wild 
ride back to the Village through the terrific incoming traffic was full of thrills. 

The boys, noting the effect of the wine upon me, were greatly pleased, although 
they were not invited themselves to partake. Observing my voluble mood, they 
talked very freely on the way back. Cigarettes, which had been concealed here- 
tofore, were brought out and most of the group began to smoke. There was also 
considerable profanity and some dirty stories. I could tell from their attitudes 
that I was one of them and that any further information I desired about them 
would be easily forthcoming if they could give it. The rapport was pretty well 
established, in other words. 

On the way back the boys demonstrated great confidence in me and told me 
what a great fellow they thought I was. They were so pleased at the Forest Hills 
adventure that they gave a series of yells to show their appreciation. One of 
these was: 

One-two-three-four 
Five-six-seven-eight 
Who do we appreciate? 
Fred! Fred! Fred! 


SUBSEQUENT MEETINGS 


The subsequent meetings were used to acquire further informa- 
tion of various types about the boys and they indicate the methods 
of continuing such an investigation to build up a complete case 
study. 


On one occasion the boys arrived at my apartment unexpectedly just as a large 
shipment of books was being placed upon the sidewalk. The chief part of the 
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program of this meeting was the carrying of eight or ten boxes and their contents 
up five flights of stairs. This they did with great gusto, so anxious were they to 
demonstrate their gratitude and their strength. One exciting incident was the 
dropping of a box of notes (written on sheets of paper 4 by 6 inches) from the 
fourth story where the boy had poised it on a bannister while he was resting. 
The box hit a radiator and split wide open, scattering carefully arranged materials 
in every direction. 


Incidents of a disconcerting sort are common occurrences in 
doing this type of research and have to be laughed off and con- 
sidered as “part of the game.” The sacrifice of a piece of fur- 
niture, a box of notes, dinner, part of the finish on one’s car, and 


sc on, must be taken stoically and with good humor. 


A typical meeting program at the apartment where the whole gang often drops 
in on a rainy afternoon may be described as follows: I am busy at my desk in the 
midst of some urgent pursuit. A knock at the door. It is the gang in force, hand 
on shoulder, bedraggled and dirty, but with faces beaming. In they come and sit 
down on the living-room rug to play cards. Off come the boots and we behold a 
great variety of toes great and small peeping through their various stocking 
windows. The boys call them “houses to rent.’”” My wife opens a window. 

We learned on one of these occasions about all the different kinds of games 
which the boys like. Brisque seems to be the favorite. We also learned of their 
gambling habits. They all gamble as occasion arises, usually with pennies, 
sometimes with nickles as times are more prosperous. Markie can never lose; 
that is his reputation; and he always seems plentifully supplied with money. 
Craps are a favorite game, poker is common, but almost every game is made a 
means of gambling. There was no gambling at our meeting, but instead the 
boy who lost had to take a sharp blow on the bare knuckles from the card deck, 
administered by each boy in the game. 

Tiring of cards, the boys gave a series of tumbling feats, in some of which the 
whole group were involved, building up a sort of pyramid which was always sure 
to fall precipitately like a house of cards. They demonstrated the elephant’s 
walk, which they had learned at the J. settlement. This gave another clue to be 
followed up; viz., their record and present status with the settlement. 

As it grew dusk they turned to telling jokes. I was sitting at the typewriter 
and they gathered round in a very compact group, having adjusted the lights to 
be just dim enough to border on the “spooky.” Then followed a series of jokes, 
several of which involved “Lord and Taylor,” (the name of a department store), 
in which a pun on the word Lord was the chief source of merriment. Towards 
the end, the jokes got rougher and the final one, recounted by the sophisticated 
Marco, was nasty. It was told, however, in the presence of my wife, without 
any show of modesty. Afterwards, Marco confided to me that he had a lot of 
good ones which he would tell in private. 

I told the boys I thought that would be a good place to stop and, after treating 
them each to a piece of homemade cake, we adjourned. (It should be borne in 
mind that the old adage, ‘“The best way to a boy’s heart is through his stomach,” 
still works.) They had entertained themselves for two hours practically without 
suggestion from me and with no apparatus except a few old decks of cards. 
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The collective interview was employed at some of the subse- 
quent meetings to get material upon the boys’ .attitudes towards 
girls, their interest in the movies, and the origins of their parents. 
In all these cases the subjects were brought up naturally and the 
information came the same way. Once started, it was not diffi- 
cult to direct the discussion along desired lines. 


The “goils’”’ were freely discussed and seemed to be very favorably regarded by 
the members of the gang. They did not appear to have the animosity towards 
girls which one finds so often in young adolescent groups of this type. Names 
of several girls were brought into the conversation and the various exploits of 
the boys with them were recounted. It developed that Cherry “had a way wid de 
wimmen’’; he was the sheik of the gang. As the boys put it, ““He makes all de 
goils.”’ They told how he would go up to girls on the street and kiss them. I 
accused another boy of being a sheik, whereupon he immediately mussed up his 
hair. 

I got down a map of Italy, which interested the boys, and almost without 
suggestion, they began to try to find where “‘dere mudders”’ had come from. This 
proved that they were practically all from stock that had originated in southern 
Italy; some were from Bari and others from a town near Naples. There was one 
Sicilian in the group and the mother of one of the boys was a Spanish woman who 
had come from Buenos Aires. 


said he liked spooky pictures best like “The Cat and the Canary.” ‘‘War’’ 
announced the leader, however, and every boy followed his lead. Marco himself 
backed up and told me that he meant to say ““War.”’ The choices of individual 
stars by the boys indicated a greater variety of tastes, but gang pressure made 
individuality impossible and all the boys followed the leader and a few others. 
The individual stars voted for were Gerry Cooper (three votes), John Gilbert 
(two votes), and one vote each to the following: Ramon Navarro, Jack Hoxie, 
John Barrymore, Karl Dane, Richard Barthelmess, Larry Seman, and Ronald 
Colman. The extent of attendance at the movies according to the statements of 
the boys was one boy, twice a week; five boys, every week; and five boys, every two 
weeks. (Some additional members had been brought into the group by the boys.) 


I had promised the boys a show. What kind of pictures did they like? Marco 


In the collective interview above there was clearly indicated 
part of the mechanism producing uniformity of action in the 
gang. Whatever diversity may exist among the boys individually 
tends to disappear when they are together. Suggestions by the 
leader and a few leading supporters are likely to turn the gang 
in any direction; this grows out of intercommunication which 
proceeds at a rapid rate in such a group until unanimity on some 
particular policy is arrived at; this seems to be necessary to pave 
the way for the consequent action of the group as a whole. 
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The solidarity of the boys was undoubtedly augmented by their 
taking the name “Independent Athletic Club.” They reported 
several victories in handball, one over “de big guys on de block,” 
and they always referred to their group with pride. On several 
occasions they appeared with various combinations of the letters 
“T. A. C.” and decorations in ink on their arms, legs, and other 
parts of their bodies. Arrangements were made for them as the 
I. A. C. to have access to the gymnasium and a clubroom every 
week in the J. House settlement where they have been coached in 
gymnastics, handball, and basketball by a leader furnished by 
the investigator. 

At the present writing the group is ripe for intensive study 
along any line. One of the boys has asked help in a family educa- 
tional adjustment. It will be a relatively simple matter now to 
obtain complete information as to their family backgrounds, their 
school problems, their delinquent records (if any), their relations 
to similar groups, and so on. Interviews with outside boys, with 
social workers, with teachers, and others should enable the inves- 
tigator to complete a picture which would be very helpful to any 
teacher or other person who is called upon in a practical way to 
deal with these boys either individually or as a group. 

















A PRACTICAL REVISION OF THE ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
JOHN J. LOFTUS 
Principal, Public School 80, Brooklyn 
A SYSTEMATIC ATTEMPT TO ORGANIZE THE CURRICULUM OF A 
TYPICAL PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ON THE 
BASIS OF ACTIVITIES 


In any scheme of public education there is always in the back- 
ground a fundamental opposition between the claims of the indi- 
vidual and those of society. The tendency in current practice 
is to harmonize the two interests as far as possible by giving 
to the individual the richest opportunities for self-development 
through a graded program of active participation in the ever 
expanding communities of which he is a member. This harmon- 
ization has proved quite difficult in the public schools and pioneer 
work has still to be done in accomplishing it. 

The past decade has witnessed a great activity in curriculum 
revision. An average of one revision a week has been completed 
during the past five years in important communities in the United 
States. These revisions are affecting the lives of millions of chil- 
dren. In most of them there is manifest an earnest effort to 
provide a maximum of self-realization and at the same time to 
secure for society an educated, well-disposed, useful, self- 
supporting citizenship that will guarantee its conservation and 
progress. 

This objective finds expression in the Report of the Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association in 1918.* The report lays down 
as fundamental the principle that “Education in a democracy, 
both within and without the school, should develop in each indi- 
vidual the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and powers whereby 





1U. 8. Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 35, 1918, p. 9. 
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he will find his place and use that place to shape both himself 
and society toward ever nobler ends”....for....“the purpose 
of democracy is so to organize society that each member may 
develop his personality through activities designed for the well- 
being of his fellow members and of society.” This principle 
would extend to all pupils the opportunity to develop their indi- 
vidual powers and talents through useful activities. At the same 
time the beneficiaries of such a program of education would be 
enabled, disposed, and morally obligated to contribute as far as 
possible to the welfare and progress of society. This conception 
of education requires that “human activities be placed on a high 
level of efficiency ; that to this efficiency be added an appreciation 
of the significance of these and loyalty to the best ideals involved ; 
and that the individual choose that vocation and those forms of 
social service in which his personality may develop and become 
most effective.’ 

The acceptance of the point of view of the Commission implies 
a curriculum of activities substituting “useful and significant 
subject matter for the old formal grind in indefinite preparation 
for something, sometime, somewhere—that is, substituting life 
experience for verbal memory. In the long run, the best prepara- 


tion for codperative living anywhere and everywhere is intelli- 
993 





gent participation in the life of one’s own community. 

Coincident with the great curriculum activity of recent years is 
the rapid development of the project idea in education. Not 
entirely a new thought in education, it represents, however, a sim- 
ilar transfer of emphasis and attention to the activity rather than 
to the subject. The traditional curriculum has been built on the 
basis of subject matters in vertical alignment; and a great part 
of the time and energy—in fact, nearly all of the time and energy 
of teachers—has been devoted to imparting organized and classi- 
fied information, for which no great demand exists outside of the 
school room. Self-made men and women have attained their 
successes in spite of the schools and independently of them. The 





types of person who received the highest ratings in school are not 









2 Op. cit. 
3 Department of Superintendence, Third Year Book, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1925, p. 190. 
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the ones who get along best in society or in business or in many 
other necessary activities of life. 

The project idea and the project curriculum deal with the 
school in terms of a horizontal alignment of activities in which 
everyone must engage under normal circumstances, and in which 
everyone should be trained to participate efficiently. 

An analysis of the activities and relationships of the normal 
individual under ordinary circumstances of life led the Commis- 
sion to adopt seven major goals of American education: 


Health 

Worthy home membership 

Vocational insight and guidance 

Faithful and useful citizenship 

Desirable use of leisure time 

Ethical character 

Command of the fundamental tools of knowledge 
and social intereommunication 


These major objectives of education are familiar enough to 
school people and are very frequently announced in recent courses 
of study as the controlling principles for the selection of the con- 
tents of these courses of study. Experiments have been set up 
to demonstrate the validity of some of these individual objectives. 
Experimental schools have attempted to organize project curricula 
based on pupil needs and interests and actual controlled expe- 
riences. There is lacking, however, definite specification of how 
such programs can be carried out. Practically nothing has been 
done to make the project curriculum available in the public ele- 
mentary schools where the millions of pupils are to be found. 

The experiment to be described in this article is a definite 
attempt to revise in this way the curriculum of a typical large 
crowded public elementary school in the City of New York, deal- 
ing with all the usual problems of large registers and a foreign 
community, and with a group of very special local problems. It 
was assumed that such a program would be practical in the ordi- 
nary elementary school if it could be made to work successfully 
amid the numerous handicaps in the school selected for the experi- 
ment. The specific problem was to determine what activities 
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“within and without” the school could be incorporated into the 
curriculum of the school that would effect desirable changes in the 
pupils and the community under each of the main objectives of 
education. 

The school selected for the study is Public School 80, Brooklyn, 
New York. It is situated in the heart of Coney Island at the 
southwesterly tip of the City and known throughout the country 
as “The Playground of the World,” a summer resort that attracts 
annually close to fifty million pleasure-seeking visitors. Because 
of local conditions the school has been growing at an alarming 
rate, and at one period of the experiment, was housing nearly six 
thousand children in quarters adapted for less than two thousand. 
A shifting population, largely foreign born, and the kind of envi- 
ronment that might be expected under such circumstances, 
together with most unfavorable conditions of overcrowding and 
promiscuity within the homes, combined to present every con- 
ceivable handicap. The success of the experiment in the face of 
such difficulties will no doubt strengthen any claims based on an 
orderly study of the practicability of an activity curriculum car- 
ried on systematically for a period of more than three years. 

The experiment was limited at the outset by three important 
considerations : 


1. The official course of study 


No attempt was made to evade responsibility for the usual requirements of 
the course of study and the syllabuses in the New York schools. Any 
modifications or adaptions were such as would have been sanctionedin any 
public school of the system. No changes of schedule of studies were made 
except those imposed by the overcrowded conditions and the part-time 
situation under which the school was forced to operate. 


2. The teachers 


Teachers had not been specially trained for the work. Most of them were 
recent appointees and recent graduates of the local training schools. Any 
special skill or technique acquired during the experiment came as the result 
of intensive in-service training in the school itself and of a constructive policy 
of supervision. 


3. The equipment 


There was nothing in the way of special equipment that is not available in 
any of the modern school buildings of the City. In fact, almost any building 
constructed during the period of the experiment was better equipped for such 
a project. 
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Probably, with a special course of study, trained teachers, and 
special equipment, better results could have been attained 
throughout. However, the definite problem was to discover 
whether an activity curriculum could be made to work under ordi- 
nary conditions and circumstances; and the handicaps ultimately 
served to strengthen the conclusions reached. 

There was very little in the form of model or pattern on which 
to base the experiment. The problems of procedure and measure- 
ment of results present many difficulties. Before the idea of a 
formal experiment was thought of, many of the activities had 
already been introduced on a smaller and more informal scale. 
The point of departure was considered for quite some time. The 


final procedure was as follows: 


Step 1 


During 1924 and early 1925, the idea of the activity curriculum was presented 
to the teachers in as many attractive ways as possible through meetings, con- 
ferences, and demonstration. Activities were set up tentatively in various parts 
of the building and under each of the major objectives. Considerable inertia and 
some opposition had to be overcome before the formal study could be undertaken 
to best advantage. By the end of this period the idea had been pretty well sold 
to the faculty and to some influential members of the community, and a rather 
definite schedule of activities decided upon. In the meantime, several teachers 
had been induced to try out in their own classrooms or in the assembly periods 
several interesting projects, and the results of their work were broadcast. 


Step 2 


In June, 1925, a survey was made of the home and the community conditions 
and of the interests and activities of some 484 pupils of the upper grades who 
were capable of giving or getting the information needed. This information was 
obtained largely on the basis of a carefully prepared questionnaire, which was 
safeguarded from errors by many precautions. 


Step 3 


In October, 1925, an analysis of each of the major objectives of education into 
desirable specific objectives for Public School 80 was made by the principal and a 
committee of teachers on the basis of the June survey and the educational aims 
of the school. On the basis of these specific objectives a curriculum of desirable 
activities was gradually built up. From these activities, a suggestive list was 
compiled and classified as class activities and school activities. The former could 
be used in the ordinary classroom recitation period. The latter required a 
broader field and led to vital uses of the assembly periods, supervised recreation, 
visual instruction, public speaking, school and community activities, and various 
projects. Eventually they led to the establishment of a more democratic and 
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dynamic student organization, of a definite group of worth-while intracurricular 
clubs and community affiliations on a much broader basis, culminating in actual 
membership of the school in the Coney Island Chamber of Commerce. 


Step 4 


In November, 1925, a mimeographed copy of all these specific objectives was 
put into the hands of every teacher with instructions to consult it regularly in 
planning her daily work and to indicate by a simple code in her plan book as 
accurately as possible the specific objective she had in mind in every class activity 
or school activity which she entered in her plan and progress book. There were 
61 regular teachers in the faculty at this time. In view of the traditional emphasis 
on the tool subjects and fundamental processes, it was thought best not to 
consider this major objective for the time being, but merely to indicate effective 
devices that led to a project presentation of the topic or that indicated a phase of 
one of the other specific objectives. Some teachers tried to carry on the analysis 
even in this objective. 

The whole project of coéperative curriculum making was taken up with the 
teachers at this time and they were instructed to have ready on call a list of the 
best class activities and school activities which they were recording in their plan 
books under the various specific objectives. At this time it was decided because 
of their importance and the growing local needs to isolate and include as major 
objectives the special topics of accident and fire prevention and thrift. Sample 
activities and entries were exhibited, and teachers were urged to realize the 
importance of their efforts as a scientific contribution to their profession. 


Step 5 


In June, 1926, a survey was made of all the class activities set up by 61 teachers 
in attempting to realize the specific objectives. This list, compiled from the plan 
and progress books, was used as the basis for constructive supervision and teachers’ 
conferences during the following term. 


Step 6 


In December, 1926, a survey was made of all the school activities reported by 63 
regular teachers in their efforts to realize the specific objectives. These activities 
and devices were broadcast during the following term in teachers’ conferences 
and elsewhere in order to enlarge the scope of the growing curriculum and to 
suggest new lines of thought. 


Step 7 


In January, 1927, a summary was made of all the devices listed in the plan and 
progress books of 63 teachers under each of the specific objectives. Most of the 
teachers listed several other devices which they were planning definitely to use 
during the coming term. These were decided on as a result of conferences with 
other teachers in connection with this report. 


In this manner the curriculum of Public School 80 “emerged” 
from the realization of local needs and resources, and from the 
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democratic codperation of the faculty and others interested in the 
experiment. For purposes of recording and checking progress, 
information and statistics under each of the major objectives were 
assembled under the following captions: 


(a) Statement of the problem 

(b) Survey of home and community conditions and pupils’ 
interests and activities 

(c) List of specific objectives 

(d) List of typical class activities 

(e) List of typical school activities 

(f) Tables of devices reported by 63 teachers 

(g) Exhibits in the form of samples, tables, and studies 

under d, e, and f 


The next article in this series will discuss the specific objectives 
that were incorporated in the curriculum of Public School 80 
and will indicate how they are merged into a conscious and con- 
sistent program of work adapted to the special needs of the Coney 
Island children. 









































SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS AS BASIC TO 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

DAVID SNEDDEN 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
EDUCATORS have every right to expect great progress during 
the next decade not only of “educational sociology” as a body of 
selected knowledge and hypotheses comparable to educational 
psychology, medical bacteriology, and agricultural chemistry; 
but also of educational sociology as a fertile source of number- 
less suggestions immediately practicable of application in teach- 
ers’ and policy makers’ practices. 

Towards realization of such purposes, however, it is essential 
that analysis, and then more analysis, should be constantly made of 
the highly composite fields with which general sociology is still too 
exclusively concerned. As examples of such preliminary analyses, 
the writer submits herewith certain findings recently presented to 
a class of mature students seeking to formulate “sociological 
foundations of courses and curricula.” 


A. INTRODUCTORY 


1. Recent and current developments of the social sciences make available for us 
numberless items of knowledge and generalizations which compose general 
sociology. They also give us fairly innumerable specia! sociologies. Any one of 
these fields may be studied for knowledge or mastery ‘‘as an end in itself’—‘pure 
science,”’ so-called; or it can be studied primarily with practical purposes of 
human betterment in view—“‘applied science,” often so-called; or it can be studied 
with a view to human betterment by one type of helpful social process—legislative, 
business, religious, social reform, or education. The last approach could give 
foundations for (general or special) applied political sociology, applied economic 
sociology, applied religious sociology, applied pathological sociology or applied 
educational sociology. It is important to recognize in this connection that: 

(a) General sociology, like general chemistry, general biology, general 
physiology, and general psychology, deals largely with data, generalizations, 
principles, and other phases which are largely common throughout or basic 
to these sciences. 

(b) Applied general sociology (or general social economy or general 
eudemics) is devoted first to a consideration of those factors, conditions, or 
agencies that in general make for social well-being; and, second, to their 
practical use in programs of human amelioration or betterment. 
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2. Most of the practicable and profitable studies of applied or betterment sociology 
now available derive from fields of special sociology. 

(a) An indefinitely large number of “‘special sociologies’” can now be 
differentiated. For example: the sociology of the family life of all mammals 
(and of human families in all ages, or in present-day American cities, or 
among the present-day rich); the sociology of present-day international 
relations; the sociology of American college life; the sociology of teachers 
organizations; the sociology of states’ prison life; the sociology of the 
modern drama. (Twenty other examples could easily be added by the 
reader.) 

(b) The term “eudemics” will be used here, in a scope as broad as that of 
human sociology, to include all arts and sciences of ‘‘applied”’ or “‘applicable”’ 
or “human betterment” sociology—or welfare sociology. Hence we can array 
an indefinite number of (special applied sociologies) “‘eudemics” of: Amer- 
ican family life; American family life among coal miners; American family 
life among foreign-born peoples of the nonunionized soft-coal mines; com- 
petitive athletics among urban high schools; present-day American political 
parties; social control by present-day American police powers (including 
courts and prisons); present-day thrift and investment and capital using 
among American people; and thousands of others. 


B. DIVISIONS AND APPLICATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY SIGNIFICANT 
TO EDUCATORS 


3. Thousands of areas of sociology and eudemics have no significance to Amer- 
ican educators. The sociology and eudemics of: Esquimaux; Chinese rural 
family life; Kaffir trade in South Africa; survivals of tribal government among 
Arabs; and religious taboos of Hindus in conservation of animal life—are pro- 
bably of no practical significance to policy makers or executants of American 
education. 

4. Hundreds of areas of American present-day sociology and eudemics may 
be of much significance to statesmen (politicians inthe better sense), economists 
(business policy makers), religionists, militarists (leaders of defense), jurists 
(justices, and other administrators of political justice), sanitarians, and relief 
workers (social workers), but only slightly to educators. For example, the 
sociology and eudemics (or sociological and eudemic consequences, correlates or 
antecedents) of: American relations with South American States; further 
American land acquisitions in the Arctic Ocean; future immigration policies; 
game conservation; treatment of recidivist criminals; government operation of 
railways; government control of power generated by the Colorado River; flood 
prevention in the lower Mississippi; government loans to farmers; modification of 
the Volstead Act; cessation of American missionary contributions to Chinese and 
Africans; researches to discover an antitoxin to influenza; and hundreds of others. 

5. Hundreds of areas of present-day American sociology and eudemics are of 
direct importance to educators because of the probabilities that some kinds of 
education do play negative or positive réles or should play them in these fields. 
For example: 
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(a) The sociology and eudemics of American family life. 

Many facts, specific and general, are now known regarding the sociology 
and eugenics (which is a branch of eudemics) of family life among those who 
belong to both the highest quartile of American economic life and to the 
highest quartile of intellectual cultural attainments—superior stocks, stock 
suicide, low death rate, infrequent divorce, prolonged care of offspring. 
Some conclusions are surmised: high rate of chronic physical morbidity 
among women; high rate of natural sterility; low anticipatory interest in 
progeny; excessive preoccupation with superior standard of comfort. It 
seems probable that social policies of high scientific efficiency would find 
many opportunities in these areas to apply preventives to probable evils. 

(b) The sociology and eudemics of family life among those recent non- 
English-speaking immigrants who are forced to become semiskilled manual 
laborers in mines, factories, railway systems, and building are also fairly 
well known—social merits as well as defects. School education, as now 
operated, obviously plays large réles among the first American-reared 
generation of these immigrants. Can educators discover policies whereby 
still greater services may be rendered—towards lessening irresponsible 
fecundity, providing prophylactics to frequent delinquency, promoting better 
adaptation of young people to vocational work (by guidance or training), or 
enriching them with American political idealities? Certainly the soil is 
promising. 

(ec) Towards what useful educational policies, beyond those now customary, 
does it seem probable that contributions can be had from the scientific study 
of the sociology and eudemics of American families or family life in areas of: 
(a) rural renting folk; (b) illegitimacy; (c) offspring of mixed white and 
Indian stock; (d) children of divorce-sundered families living isolatedly— 
lighthouses, lumber camps, electric power head stations, ete.; (g) adoles- 
cents in the ‘flitting season’’—in approaches to, and early stages after, 
entry upon self-supporting work; (h) “men without country’; e.g., Ameri- 
can-born Japanese, who in social reality are neither Japanese nor Americans. 


6. The sociology and eudemics of American political life can be analyzed 
similarly. Political life includes chiefly the formation and (under democratic or 
“republican”? American conditions) collective maintenance and advance of politi- 
cal societies or groups, nations, beginnings or empires, states, cities, countries, 
incorporated villages, districts, political parties, political leagues, etc., the primary 
purposes of which are to provide for the common defense, maintain internal order, 
administer justice, and carry on some economic and other enterprises—road, build- 
ing, public-school operation, relief of dependency, sanitation, water supply, etc. 
These are illustrative divisions. 

(a) The sociology and eudemics of American large urban political groups 

(b) Of dispersed rural political group members 

(c) Of older political parties 

(d) Of American voters under twenty-five years of age 

(e) Of women voters 

(f) Of farmer voters 

(g) Of labor unionists in politics 

(h) Of college graduates taken as a case type or class 

(i) The sociology and eudemics of prohibition (of aleoholic beverages) as a 
political issue and as respect its militant followers 
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7. Under each of the foregoing, some issues for probable future detailed 
considerations by educational policy makers can readily be suggested. For 
example: 

(a) Can or should high schools do much more than is now done to equip 
with knowledge, convictions, and idealities, political voters, ages 14-18, so 
that between the ages of 21 and 25 they will both enter ardently into “good 
politics’ and consciously self-educate themselves to a degree not now planned 
for or even conceived? 

(b) The functionings of political groups bring into relief a great variety of 
special situations, some of which obviously have intimate bearing on educa- 
tional policy making. For example: 

(c) Since the original major function of the state (the most inclusive 
political society) was to provide for ‘‘the common defense” (and related 
militaristic aggression), we can detail for special consideration. 

(d) The sociology and eudemics of including among the objectives of 
general secondary education, and of (all) (some) forms of collegiate education, 
training for defense (military training, militia training, reserve officer train- 
ing). 

(e) Since one function of the state is to conserve friendly relations with 
neighboring states. 

(f) The sociology and eudemics of school education in whatever may be 
discovered to be the attitudes and other means of international friendliness. 

(g) Since one function of local government or politics is the prevention of 
crime or criminality. 

(h) The sociology and eudemics of juvenile criminality or delinquency 
as indicated educational means of prevention and cure. 

8. Other major divisions for study might well be the sociology and eudemics 
of: (a) American economic productive groups (all societies devoted to or using 
mutual aid in producing, conserving, and using as capital tools, goods of any 
sort; (b) American economic utilizing or sumptuary group; (c) American religious 
group; (d) American culture promotional group; (e) American fellowship or 
sociability group; (f) American school or educational groups; (g) others. 

9. It may prove profitable to the science of educational policy making to 
segregate certain other kinds of areas of educational sociology for intensive 
consideration. For example, the sociology and eudemics of: rural negroes; the 
very voung children of the rich; wage-earning girls during premarriage years; 
popular literature, especially in magazine form; high mechanical specialization 
in industry; racial intermixtures; culture blendings, Jews and Americans; urban 
apartment life; American philanthropic idealism; and others. 









SCHOOL, SOCIETY, AND BEHAVIORISM 
RUDOLPH M. BINDER 


New York University 


BEHAVIORISM is with us whether we want it or not. It is 
making a great stir not only in psychology but in sociology and in 
other spheres of life. The politicians have, perhaps, indirectly 
paid more attention to it than anybody else simply because they 
have always been practical psychologists or behaviorists. Actions 
of men and women which have been in many cases obscure to the 
most profound psychologist, have been an open sesame to the poli- 
tician. Whether he was aware of it or not, he engaged in politics 
for the purpose of getting certain results. And though he might 
never have heard the word “psychology,” he was an expert in that 
field from the practical point of view. Behaviorism is indeed a 
deliberate attempt to have us look at the actions of men and judge 
what they are by what they are doing. That is good philosophy 
as far as it goes, but it plainly falls short in certain respects. 

Of the truth or falsity of behaviorism as a specific form of 
psychology but little will be said in this article because it is con- 
cerned primarily with the effect which it has on society and edu- 
cation. Only as much of its theory needs to be considered as is per- 
tinent to the two topics mentioned. 


II 


What, then, is behaviorism? Professor Watson, the principal 
protagonist of behaviorism has given these definitions of his own 


theory. Perhaps the simplest definition is given in his Behavior- 
ism.” 

Why don’t we make what we can observe the real field of psychology? Let us 
limit ourselves to things that can be observed, and formulate laws concerning 
only those things. Now what can we observe? Well, we can observe behavior— 





1 Behaviorism, p. 6. 
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what the organism does or says. And Jet me make this fundamental point at 
once: that saying is doing—that is, behaving. Speaking overtly or to ourselves 
(thinking) is just as objective a type of behavior as baseball. 


Another definition is given on page 11 of the same book. 


Behaviorism, as you have already grasped from our preliminary discussion, 
is, then, a natural science that takes the whole field of human adjustments as its 
own. Its closest scientific companion is physiology. Indeed you may wonder, 
as we proceed, whether behaviorism can be differentiated from that science. 
It is different from physiology only in the grouping of its problems, not in fund- 
amentals or in central viewpoint. Physiology is particularly interested in the 
functioning of parts of the animal—for example, its digestive system, the circula- 
tory system, the nervous system, the excretory systems, the mechanics of neural 
and muscular response. Behaviorism, on the other hand, while it is intensely 
interested in all of the functioning of these parts, is intrinsically interested in 
what the whole animal will do from morning to night and from night to morning. 

The interest of the behaviorist in man’s doings is more than the interest of the 
spectator—he wants to control man’s reactions, as physical scientists want to 
control and manipulate other natural phenomena. It is the business of behavior- 
istic psychology to be able to predict and to control human activity. To do this it 
must gather scientific data by experimental methods. Only then can the trained 
behaviorist predict, given the stimulus, what reaction will take place; or, given 
the reaction, state what the situation or stimulus is that has caused the reaction. 


According to the first definition, which Watson calls a plat- 
form, we are invited merely to look at people and judge their 
character by their action. That is what science does when it 
observes phenomena in the inorganic realm and judges their qual- 
ities by their behavior. And science is absolutely right as far 
as it deals with manifestations of the inorganic world. It is able 
to judge qualities and quantities purely by these external mani- 
festations because there is little else behind them. When we come 
to the organic realm and more particularly to a highly complex 
being such as man, the problem changes considerably. 

To illustrate: a toothache is presumably a very simple thing. 
It can be located definitely in a particular tooth and it produces 
a certain kind of ache and pain different from those of headache 
or of stomach ache. It produces specific reactions such as holler- 
ing and when the dentist applies the forceps, a very decided jerk 
away from the forceps. Here are two plain manifestations of 
toothache which everybody can observe for himself. What does 
it tell us, though, about toothache? Will anybody who sees these 
two reactions know the peculiar quality of toothache as different 
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from any other ache? Judging from these two reactions, tooth- 
ache in terms of behaviorism might be defined as a “jerk and a 
yell.” It is to be feared, though, that a man who has never suf- 
fered from toothache is not likely to know much about its 
meaning. 

Behaviorism falls short in a similar way in defining pleasure. 
The taste of an apple gives pleasure to one man, more or less dis- 
pleasure to another; some people enjoy bananas, to some other 
people even the smell of that fruit is nauseating. Can we by any 
means discover, from the behavior of these different people con- 
cerning the two fruits, what these respective pleasures and dis- 
pleasures are? The list might be extended indefinitely but every- 
where and always we would find that mere response to stimuli 
would not tell us very much about the real essence of our nature. 
Behaviorism simply gives us valuable data concerning the reac- 
tions of different men to the same stimulus but does not explain 
why the same stimulus produces different reactions. 


III 


What is the reason for this inadequacy of behaviorism? Wat- 
son claims that we have inherited no specific instincts, predispos- 
ing us for certain kinds of reactions. Be that as it may; we have, 
nevertheless, inherited certain physical constitutions predisposing 
one man toward this kind of activity and another toward a differ- 
ent kind. Watson admits that much when he says: 


So let us hasten to admit—yes, there are heritable differences in form, in 
structure. Some people are born with long slender fingers, with delicate throat 
structure; some are born tall, large, of prize-fighter build; others with delicate 
skin and eye coloring. These differences are in the germ plasm and are handed 
down from parent to child. More questionable is the inheritance of such things 
as the early or late graying of hair, the early loss of hair, the span of life, the 
bearing of twins, and the like. Many of these questions have already been 
answered by biologists and many others are in the process of being answered. 
But do not let these undoubted facts of inheritance lead you astray as they have 
some of the biologists. The mere presence of these structures tell us not one thing 
about function. This has been the source of a great deal of confusion in the 
subject we now have under consideration. Much of our structure laid down in 
heredity would never come to light, would never show in function, unless the 
organism were put in a certain environment, subjected to certain stimuli and 





-- 


2 Op. cit., p. 77. 
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forced to undergo training. Our hereditary structure lies ready to be shaped in a 
thousand different ways—the same structure, mind you—depending on the way in 
which the child is brought up. To convince yourself, measure the right arm of 
the blacksmith, look at the pictures of strong men in our terrible magazines 
devoted to physical culture. Or turn to the poor bent back of the ancient book- 
keeper. These people are structurally shaped (within limits) by the kinds of lives 
they lead. 


If that much is admitted, the platform of behaviorism becomes 
at once more or less untenable. There is no need to assume that 
specific instincts such as an “instinct for workmanship” or any- 
thing of the sort is inherited. The word “‘instinct’’ has, as a mat- 
ter of fact, been very much abused and extended to limits beyond 
recognition. To put it differently, try as we may, the fact is plain 
even on Watson’s admission that we are born with different dis- 
positions and capacities. That much being granted, the question 
arises what relation behaviorism has to education and to society. 


IV 


The question whether we are “born” or “made” is as old as 
philosophy. Are we very largely what our heredity predisposes us 
for, or what our environment makes of us? The battle between 
the advocates of one or the other is age-old and need not be entered 
into. It may be remarked, incidentally, though, that we are deal- 
ing here with one of those finespun academic distinctions which 
has no basis in fact. The advocates both of heredity and of envi- 
ronment usually forget the most simple of simple facts; namely, 
that an individual is not born into a vacuum but into a definite 
environment with specific conditions. No matter what heredity 
we may presumably have or what our environment may happen 
to be, the individual is always under the necessity of reacting to 
certain conditions. The only question is, whether a specific envi- 
ronment will call forth particular reactions. We know, as has 
already been remarked, that different people will react differently 
to the same stimulus. Behaviorism, standing specifically for the 
theory of environment in the making of man, avoids the real issue 
by saying that no two individuals have the same environment. In 
other words, that the same things are not the same to different 
individuals. If so, the only way the difference can be explained 
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is by assuming that these individuals approach the same things 
from a different angle. And if that is granted, environment at 
once loses its exclusive force in the making of man. Watson, in 
illustrating his theory that the same environment—which objec- 
tively must be the same for all men—is different for different 
men, cites the following case :* 





But every one admits this about bone and tendons and muscles—‘“‘now how 
about mental traits? Do you mean to say that great talent is not inherited? 
That criminal tendencies are not inherited? Surely we can prove that these things 
can be inherited.’”’ This was the older idea which grew up before we knew as much 
about what early shaping throughout infant life will do as we now know. The 
question is often put in specific form: ‘Look at the musicians who are sons ot 
musicians; look at Wesley Smith, the son of the great economist, John Smith— 
surely a chip off the old block if ever there was one.”” You already know the 
behaviorist’s way of answering these questions. You know he recognizes no such 
things as mental traits, dispositions, or tendencies. Hence, to him, there is no 
sense to the question of the inheritance of talent as the question is ordinarily 
raised. 


Wesley Smith was thrown into an environment early in life that fairly reeked 
with economic, political, and social questions. His attachment for his father was 
strong. The path he took was a very natural one. He went into that life for 
the same reason that your son becomes a lawyer, a doctor, or a politician. If the 
father is a shoemaker, a saloonkeeper, or a street cleaner—or is engaged in any 
other socially unrecognized occupation, the son does not follow so easily in the 
father’s footsteps, but that is another story. Why did Wesley Smith succeed in 
reaching eminence when so many sons who had famous fathers failed to attain 
equal eminence? Was it because this particular son inherited his father’s talent? 
There may be a thousand reasons, not one of which lends any color to the 
view that Wesley Smith inherited the ‘‘talent” of his father. Suppose John 
Smith had had three sons who by hypothesis all had bodies so made up an- 
atomically and physiologically that each could put on the same organization (hab- 
its) as the cther two. Suppose further that all three began to work upon econom- 
ics at the age of six months. One was beloved by his father. He followed in his 
father’s footsteps and due to his father’s tutorship this son overtook and finally 
surpassed his father. Two years after the birth of Wesley, the second son was 
born; but the father was taken up with the elder son. The second son was 
beloved by the mother who now got less and less of her husband’s time, so she 
devoted her time to the second son. The second son could not follow so closely 
in the footsteps of his father; he was influenced naturally by what his mother 
was doing. He early gave up his economic studies, entered society and ultimately 
became a “lounge lizard.” The third son, born two years later, was unwanted. 
The father was taken up with the eldest son, the mother with the second son. 
The third son was also put to work upon economics, but receiving little parental 
care, he drifted daily towards the servants’ quarters. An unscrupulous maid 
had taught him to masturbate at three. At twelve the chauffeur made a homo- 





3 Op. cit., pp. 77-78. 
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sexual of him. Later falling in with neighborhood thieves he became a pick- 
pocket, then a stool pigeon and finally a drug fiend. He died of paresis in an 
insane asylum. There was nothing wrong with the heredity of any one of these 
sons. All by hypothesis had equal chances at birth. All could have been the 
fathers of fine, healthy sons if their respective wives had been of gcod stock, (ex- 
cept possibly the third son after he contracted syphilis). 

In reply it might be said that if you assume certain conditions 
you have all the factors under your control and are consequently 
able to make them what you want when they do not fit into your 
theory. As to the specific case of the Smith family and its three 
sons, the answer is simple. Watson assumes a father thoroughly 
abandoning himself to economics. He assumes a mother who was 
interested in only one of her three sons, and further assumes that 
neither of the two parents was interested in the third son. These 
assumptions are certainly interesting, although rarely found in 
life. As we look around and about us, we find that most parents 
are interested in the welfare of their children without any marked 
distinctions. If Watson’s assumptions in the case of the Smith 
family be true, we are dealing with a very marked case of hered- 
ity. The father was plainly “daft” on economics, else he would 
not have tried to turn all of his three sons into economists; the 
mother was just as plainly devoted to the second son, presumably 
because he resembled her to a greater extent than the first son did. 
She was evidently “a weaker vessel” in the literal sense, and so the 
second son under her influence and with her heredity naturally 
became a “lounge lizard.’ The third son probably inherited the 
worst features of both his parents and so he went wrong when 
opportunity came his way. This is a case of “Nature” rather 
than of “Nurture,” the very opposite of what Watson tries to 
prove. In my own family, if I may speak of personal and inti- 
mate knowledge—the everlasting problem has been how to make 
our two boys fit into the same environment. Both parents in this 
case have been scrupulously concerned about giving our two boys 
—only seventeen months apart in age—the same treatment. But 
one of them takes to books and the other takes to companionship. 
Watson might perhaps have explained the love of the one boy for 
books from the fact that he spent most of his babyhood in my 
library. That argument sounds plausible, but if the other boy 
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should have taken to mechanics because early in his life we tried to 
teach him the handling of objects. He has opposed this tendency, 
never openly to be sure, but with a persistence which has eventually 
overcome all opposition. He is still the companionable, friend- 
making boy and almost absolutely immune to the handling of 
tools and other movements of hands requiring deftness and agility. 


Vv 


If the assumptions of behaviorism are granted, it throws a 
responsibility upon the school and society which would involve an 
impossibility. When Watson speaks of his ability to take those 
“squirmings” of the baby within his first few weeks of life and by 
presenting the proper stimuli, turning him into a musician, a 
great business man or a scientist, he assumes a responsibility 
which every human being has thus far avoided. It is pleasant to 
think that we can make of our children what we want. Presum- 
ably, all parents would in that case try to make their children 
not only rich but handsome, not only clever but attractive, and so 
on. Few people have succeeded in their wishes unless there was 
something in the heredity of the children which predisposed them 
in the direction desired. 

But suppose that the thing could be done. Who would take 
the responsibility of creating, let us say, 5 per cent of our babies 
into big business men, 5 per cent into artists, 10 per cent into 
statesmen, perhaps 15 per cent into teachers and so on, turning 
the other 65 per cent into plumbers, carpenters, hod carriers, and 
so on? I am afraid that the Russian Revolution would be a 
Sunday-School picnic compared to what would happen in our own 
country. The school would obviously be the agency to bring about 
these desirable and undesirable results. It would put an auto- 
cratic power into the hands of our teachers such as has never been 
equaled by the most autocratic of autocrats. It would continue 
a régime of selected families who had influence with the school 
boards and consequently the opportunity to have their children 
turned into persons occupying important offices. And it would 
eventually condemn the majority of men to necessary and inevita- 
ble subjugation—or would it be slavery? As already mentioned, 
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a revolution would result which would speedily cut down, if not 
eliminate, all school appropriations, and the very walls of our 
school houses would be unable to resist the attack that would be 
made upon them by the majority of parents. 


VI 

Whether rightly or wrongly, the aspirations of a human being 
have to be counted as a part of our psychical and social make-up. 
It is, of course, true that out of the millions of boys who are born 
in this country every year and who have, theoretically, the right 
to become presidents of the United States, an extremely small 
number attains its object. That is natural and inevitable. Dis- 
appointments are with most human beings a part of their very 
existence and everyone of us learns in the course of time how to 
deal with adversities. That is one thing and it is our privilege 
to make these necessary adjustments. It is an entirely different 
thing to have any agency, no matter how benevolent, determine 
my fate. Against that proposal mankind has always rebelled and 
will always rebel, because the determination of our future is of 
the very essence of our personality as free and responsible human 


beings. 











THE BUILDING UP OF MORALE IN EDUCATION 
RALPH E. PICKETT 
New York University 
M OST of the work which has been done in the past in this field 
has taken the form of a list of items which make for increased 
morale, which list has been the result, for the most part, of the 
introspective processes of some one interested individual. Rela- 
tively few attempts have been made to obtain a consensus from 
a representative group of those in education. This study has been 
made for the purpose of finding out just what factors a represent- 
ative group of educators would consider important for the building 
up of morale. 

To begin with, an attempt was made to define the term 
“morale.” Webster’s unabridged dictionary gives the following 
definitions: “1. Morality; moral principles, teachings, or con- 
duct. 2. Condition as affected by, or dependent upon, such moral 
or mental factors as zeal, spirit, hope, confidence, etc. ; mental state, 
as of a body of men, an army, and the like.” As is often the case, 
the popular meaning differs from the dictionary meaning and so 
the popular conception of the meaning of the term “morale’’ is 
different from the definition cited above. A group of twenty 
teachers were asked individually to tell what they understood the 
word “morale” to mean. While no two statements were exactly 
alike and no one of the statements was exactly similar to the 
dictionary definition, nevertheless, there was a remarkable degree 
of concordance. Practically all of these teachers agreed that good 
morale rests on an emotional basis and almost all agreed that this 
favorable affective state is brought about when an individual likes 
his job, wishes to work hard at the job, is assisted in working 
hard at his job by the helpful efforts of others, is ambitious and 
“peppy” 
his job, on life, rather than a pessimistic one. An interesting 
viewpoint is that held by several of these teachers that morale 
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’ and enthusiastic, and has an optimistic outlook, through 
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can be likened to the individual aspect of a favorably predisposing 


emotional basis for good work on the job, whereas esprit de corps 
can be likened to the group aspect. 


The first step in this study was to submit a request to a group of 
about 100 teachers and supervisors of varying experiences to list 
from one to five factors which, in their estimation, tended to build 
up morale in their present jobs; and also to list from one to five 
factors which tended to break down morale in their present jobs. 
This group of one hundred was made up of one group of forty and 
two groups of about thirty each. A tabulation was made of the 
factors tending to build up morale submitted by the group of 
forty. In order to avoid duplication, statements which were 
essentially similar were so considered. These factors were then 
checked in terms of the factors suggested by the remaining two 
groups of thirty each. Any time a factor was mentioned, it was 
considered to have received one vote. A total of 57 factors were 
so obtained. These were then grouped under 13 arbitrarily 
chosen major headings under which they seemed to group them- 
selves naturally. The order in which these factors appeared 
under each heading indicates the results of the votes of these 
100 teachers. 


Copies of mimeographed sheets were submitted to an additional 
group of 105, with the request that they indicate by the numbers 
1, 2, and 3 their respective first, second, and third choices con- 
cerning the factors listed under each one of the 13 headings. 
These results were then tallied by giving a weight of three votes 
to each first choice, a weight of two votes to each second choice, 
and a weight of one vote to each third choice. The votes thus 
obtained for each factor were then added and a new order of prefer- 
ence for these factors was obtained by adding the votes for each 
factor cast by the first group of 100 to the votes cast by the second 
group of 105. This second order of preference is indicated below 
by the order in which these factors are listed under the major 
headings. The figures given in the first column represent the 
total number of votes. The figures in the second column repre- 
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sent the number of votes obtained from the group of 105. The 
figures in the third column represent the number of votes obtained 
from the first group of 100. The letters in the fourth column rep- 
resent the original order of preference indicated by the first group 


of 100. 


Factors Wuicu IncrEASE MORALE IN THE PROFESSION OF EDUCATION IN THE 


FINAL ORDER OF PREFERENCE 


First column represents total number of votes 
Second column represents number of votes on second check 
Third column represents original numbers of votes 
Fourth column represents original order of preference 


1. Factors dependent upon superior officers 


14 
11 


2 


2. Factors dependent upon school organization, administration, 


b. 


3. Factors dependent upon attitude of coworkers 


269 233 36 a. 
179 156 21 b. 


102 100 e 


Coéperation from superior officers 

Appreciation of effort on the part of superior officers 

Receiving of constructive criticism 

Human treatment from superior officers 

Knowledge that superior officer is competent 

Having a superior officer who is ‘‘on the level,” a ‘square 
shooter” 

Having a boss who is a “regular guy’ 

Justice from superiors 

Backing from superior officer 

Freedom from excessive criticism 


’ 


and control 


Adequate equipment 

Opportunity for initiative 
Co6éperation in discipline 

Small classes 

Quiet and orderly school 
Working in a progressive system 
Plenty of work, but not too much 
Opportunity for discussion of common problems 
Time for outside activities 
Opportunity for responsibility 
Free time during school hours 
Promptness in furnishing material 





















Coéperation of fellow workers 
“Regular fellows” for colleagues 
Competition of colleagues 
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4, Factors dependent upon qualities, capacities, and preparation 
of the individual teacher 


147 142 5 d. Proper preparation of work 


124 112 12 a. Liking for children 
51 45 6 c. Work within one’s capacity 
50 48 2 i. Having a belief in the worth of one’s job 
48 40 4 f. Possessing and using sense of humor 
47 39 8 b. Ambition to succeed and advance 
30 28 2 j. Having faith in the future of education 
29 27 =2 h. Possessing a knowledge of administrative problems 
28 24 4 g. Being able to see the success of one’s work 
13 9 4 e. Acting as an example to others 


5. Factors dependent upon attitude of present student body 


181 172 9 ec. Recognition on the part of pupils of the worth of the work 

175 161 14 a. Obtaining the esteem of present students 

138 128 10 b. Obtaining a satisfactory response in trying to help the stud- 
ents 

48 44 4 d. Having “regular fellows’ for students 


6. Factors dependent upon qualities inherent m the job 


269 240 29 a. Having a likeable and interesting job 
185 183 2 b. Lack of monotony in the job 





7. Factors dependent upon use of letsure time 


227 219 8 b. Having enjoyable and helpful avocational pursuits 
174 164 10 a. Taking of university courses 
120 113 7 ec. Social activities sponsored by superiors 


8. Factors dependent upon economic status, advancement, 
and security 


: 208 201 7 a. Receiving a fair and satisfactory salary 
188 184 4 b. Honest promotion for faithful service 
99 97 2 c. Knowledge of the security of one’s position 
24 22 2 d. Satisfactory pension provisions 





9. Factors dependent upon attitude of parents and laymen 


CP LIS Ba Na ahi 


220 214 6 b. Obtaining the respect of parents and laymen 
215 206 a. Being allowed to obtain a sympathetic insight into the home 
lives of children 


© 


10. Factors dependent upon environment 


257 246 11 a. Working and living in pleasant surroundings 
181 179 2 b. Teaching in environment in which one grew up 
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11. Factors dependent upon health and sanitation 


244 238 6 a. Possessing and keeping good health 
189 187 2 b. Working in good sanitary conditions 


12. Factors dependent upon attitude of former students 
110 102 8 a. Obtaining recognition from former students of the value of 
one’s efforts in their behalf 


13. Factors dependent upon attitude of outside agencies 


229 227 
200 198 


a. Recognition and codperation from outside agencies 
b. Being allowed to get close to trade conditions 


2 
2 

The suggestions given by the first group of 100 concerning 
factors which tend to break down morale represented in almost 
every case merely the converse of the statement for the building 
up of morale and they were so tallied. A few factors, such as 
“too much criticism” which were volunteered in the group of fac- 
tors tending to break down morale were suggested in the converse 
form in the list of factors tending to build up morale. It is inter- 
esting to note that only about one fifth as many suggestions were 
given for factors tending to break down morale as were suggested 
for the building up of morale. 

Those in the second group of 105 teachers and supervisors were 
asked to indicate on the mimeographed sheets the amount of 
experience they had had as teachers and supervisors. These sheets 
were then separated into two groups, the first being the ones sub- 
mitted by those who had had more than two years of teaching 
experience; the second group being the ones submitted by those 
who had had less than two years of teaching experience. It was 
thought that the results from these groups when compared might 
show significant differences. As a matter of fact, the results were 
almost identical. In closing this description of the technique 
of obtaining the information, it must be stated that no one of the 
205 teachers who gave their suggestions was asked to give his 
name. The results came anonymously and the teachers knew that 
no attempt would be made to relate the answers given to the one 
giving them. 

In analyzing the results of this study, certain facts should be 
kept in mind. In the first place, the factors given represent the 
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consensus of only 100 educators. A more extensive group might 
suggest other equally important factors. In spite of the fact that 
the second group of 105 was asked to add under each heading 
any factors which they thought had been omitted, no significant 
additions were received. Almost all of the additions represented 
factors which already appeared on the sheets. In the scond place, 
the thirteen major headings were arbitrarily chosen and the very 
wording of these headings and the order in which they were given 
might have influenced the votes of the second group. Further- 
more, a varying number of factors appeared under these headings 
and thus where only two or three or four factors appeared under 
each heading, there was less choice than would be possible where 
more factors appeared under a heading. In the third place, the 
12th major heading has only one factor listed under it, and 
hence, there can be but one choice. The figure “102” showing in 
the second column for this 12th heading is given to indicate 
that 102 of these 105 in the second group manifested their opinion 
that this was an important factor. In the fourth place, the order 
in which the factors appear under the major headings has been 
determined, in large part, by the total number of votes where 
three votes were granted to each first choice, two votes to a second 
choice, and one vote to a third. It may be that the order 
would change were the order to be determined by the total number 
of first choice preferences alone. 

It will be noted that of the 13 headings, only two, that is, the 
4th and 7th, apply to the individual teacher alone. Certain of 
the factors can be controlled to a certain extent by the individual 
teacher, as for example, factors dealing with codperation. If 
one goes on the assumption that the codperative individual usually 
receives cooperation from others and the noncodperative individ- 
ual usually does not receive codperation from others, the point of 
this remark becomes obvious. The majority of the factors sug- 
gested, however, are factors which are, for the most part, beyond 
the individual teacher’s control. One might be tempted to draw 
the conclusion that the individual teacher is more prone to place 
the bulk of the burden for good morale on others rather than on 
himself. Such a conclusion, however, is not warranted from the 
results of this study alone. 
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From the standpoint of the sociologist as well as from the stand- 
point of others, good morale is important. Charles R. Richards, 
when director of Cooper Union, developed a formula as follows: 
E © M+T+I, which, translated into words, means that eff- 
ciency on the job varies or depends upon the possession of the 
necessary manipulative skill, the possession of the necessary func- 
tioning technical knowledge and the possession of the intelligence 
which enables the individual to apply that technical knowledge 
to the problems of the job. This formula has been used in 
extended and varied form many times. One of the forms is as 
follows: Eo S+K+I1+J+P+ Mwhere S represents skill, 
K represents knowledge, I represents native intelligence, J repre- 
sents judgment and common sense, P represents physique and 
health, and M represents morale It has often been contended 
that no matter what the individual possesses in skill, knowledge, 
and so forth, his efficiency is inevitably lowered if his morale is 
low. For this reason, it is important that those dealing with 
human relationships recognize morale as a factor in efficiency. 
The individual should seek to build up his morale in the ways in 
which he, as an individual, can do so. The supervisor, however, 
has a double function in this respect, namely, that of maintaining 
a high morale for himself as an individual, and also fostering the 


conditions which under his control as a supervisor will make for 


a high morale on the part of those in subordinate positions. 

In the last analysis, if we agree that the basis of morale is emo- 
tional, then it becomes an individual proposition as far as the 
affective state of the individual is concerned. What one person 
needs to build up morale is not of necessity the same thing that 
another person needs. Similarly, it becomes rather presumptuous 
for an individual to set himself up as the arbiter of the emotional 
states of another individual. Nevertheless, this study should be 
of value in indicating to the individual teacher those factors 
which his coworkers seem to think are important in the building 
up of their morale. The individual may receive worth-while sug- 
gestions which, if followed, may help him to build up and main- 
tain a good morale. Furthermore, the supervisor or administra- 
tor who wishes to build up and maintain a healthy tonus in his 
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group may well scrutinize the suggestions given by teachers con- 
cerning the factors which are under his control. 

In this connection, a fitting conclusion to this article might be 
the following: When the results of the votes given by the second 
group of 105 were discussed with the group that gave these 
results, mention was made of the fact that two of the group had 
suggested heading No. 7 “Factors dependent upon use of leisure 
time,’ a fourth factor, namely: “Social activities not sponsored 
by superiors.” This item occasioned a laugh on the part of the 
group and in the discussion which followed, it was evident that 
a number of the people resented social activities sponsored by 
superiors when such sponsoring virtually necessitated their pres- 
ence at these activities of the teachers. It would appear that the 
typical American dislike for anything which smacks of paternal- 
ism is manifested even by teachers to the extent of their disliking 
any curb on, or direction to, their social activities. This study 
merely indicated this attitude on the part of some of the teachers, 
but did not show definitely how prevalent the attitude is. It might 
be important for supervisors and administrators to be on the alert 
to avoid a paternalistic attitude which might be objectionable. 




















AN APPROACH TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
CURRICULUM IN ARTS COLLEGES 


STEPHEN G. RICH 
I 


Tue fundamental fact about the arts college is that it is a pre- 
professional or partly professional school. Such is its origin; 
such is its place in the social organism; and such is the truth 
about it that is usually slighted or contradicted. Indeed, the 
insufficiently informed advocates of the arts college have been 
among the leading spokesmen of the point of view that denies the 
essential nature of this late adolescent or early adult organ of 
education. 

That the arts college is historically an institution for the 
preprofessional training of clergymen is not denied by even the 
insufficiently informed advocates who now conceive its functions 
to be “cultural.” That it was, from the start, partly a profes- 
sional school for ministers of religion may not be so obvious; and 
yet a consideration of the old curricula in force in the early days 
at Harvard, Yale, or William and Mary reveals a content that is 
at least one third strictly professional material for that particu- 
lar calling. Indeed, with the exception of Latin and rhetoric, 
both of which were preprofessional for the Colonial lawyer, and 
with a doubt as to what mathematics was taught for, hardly an 
item in the early arts-college curriculum beyond the first year 
and a half has any cause for its presence save a traditional or 
actual value as part of the professional equipment of the ecclesi- 
astic. It is difficult indeed to find any reason, let alone any 
excuse, for the presence of Greek, or evidences of religion, or 
natural theology, that were steady constituents of the upper years 
of the Colonial arts college, save on the basis that this type of 
college was a professional school for the clergy. 
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But a doubt assails us at this point, when we think of the prom- 
inent men not clergymen, who were educated at the Colonial arts 
colleges. This becomes the more pungent when we consider the 
brilliant group of political workers whose maturity came during 
the period of our separation from British rule and our forming the 
national government. On a purely static basis, in a social order 
not changing, we should have a difficult problem indeed in these 
men. A sociological historian, however, can understand the mat- 
ter without difficulty. After the first third of the eighteenth 
century, the era of colonization was substantially ended along the 
Atlantic coast. The older colonies had evolved into self-sufficient 
economic units, exporting mainly for the benefit of trade that 
added luxuries to plenty already existent; the mercantile and 
landed classes followed the usual trend of those who have come 
into prosperity. They wanted the best education possible for 
their children—just as the half-illiterate immigrants from Russia 
and Poland in our own day are ambitious for their American 
children to go to college. The age-old social phenomenon of the 
rising group grasping for education was here for the first time 
enacted upon American soil. 

The rising group, in Colonial days, found no education at 
hand save the preprofessional education of the clergy. This edu- 
cation had social prestige; it was utilized for those who had 
neither inclination nor purpose to become clergymen. Indeed, 
one might, if time and space permitted, trace in detail the effect, 
in promoting secularization, of the reaction against ecclesiastic 
training in the minds of certain able men trained in these Colo- 
nial arts colleges. The preclerical training was to a sufficient 
extent identical with that useful to a prospective lawyer to make 
it seem not entirely a waste of time or effort to the group planning 
to enter that profession; and the same holds true for the future 
medicos of that time. 

The next stage in the social development of the arts college 
begins in the neighborhood of 1820 with Harvard and Yale, and 
anywhere from twenty to fifty years later with other colleges. 
This stage is marked by the incursion of young men, either from 
socially rising groups or from those already risen in power within 
society, who had no intention of entering either law, medicine, or 
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the church. For certain of these, who had engineering proclivi- 
ties, the foundation of definite “scientific” departments or schools 
(really technological schools), as portions of existing colleges or as 
entirely new institutions, begins in this period. For those who later 
would be engaged in some form of commerce—whether as mer- 
chants or as factory owners—no provision was then made. Con- 
sidering the wide hold that the psychological doctrine of 
transfer or spread of training then had, and the extent to which 
commerce was not regarded as a profession with skills and know- 
ledges of its own, this is quite as we should expect. But it must 
be borne in mind that the small colleges of those days, with their 
student bodies composed of men who came to know each other 
well, performed a service not strictly and technically educational, 
but nevertheless valuable to these future men of commerce. The 
arts college made the man of commerce a friend of, and “‘one of 
the gang’’ with the lawyers and clergymen of his own generation, 
whose influence and prestige in the same communities would be 
of immense value to the merchant. 

It is precisely out of the ignored fact of this service, in part, 
and out of a half-recognition of it coupled with a vague supposi- 
tion that the arts colleges of today continue to do the same service, 
that the will and disposition towards claiming a “cultural” func- 
tion for the arts colleges arose. The extent to which the ministry 
ceased to be the dominant profession, both as to influence in the 
communities and as to drawing power among educated young 
men as a career, gave, from the Civil War onwards, an increasing 
cause for some protective excuse on the part of the arts colleges 
for not changing their curricula. 

But meanwhile, beginning conspicuously with the Eliot inno- 
vations at Harvard, curriculum readjustment was going on. Har- 
vard and Cornell, with their policies of “free electives,” seem to 
have been guided by the correct conception of the nature of the 
arts college. One need only read the statements and arguments 
of Andrew Dickson White or the great chemist-educator, Eliot, 
to see that the basal idea of the arts college as definitely prepro- 
fessional and partly professional, but for all possible vocations, 


underlies the policy of free electives. Yale, on the other hand, 
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though committed to specific professional training for engineers, 
would appear to have been fast held in the bonds of the doctrine 
of spread or transfer of training for all other lines, diluting a 
preclerical curriculum with enough material pertinent to other 
interests to make it passably palatable. 


Some colleges went with Cornell and Harvard; some went 
with Yale; some pursued an intermediate course; and nobody was 
satisfied. From 1905 onwards, one college after another saw 
that it was not doing all it could for its students; but none were 
ready or able to make any definite improvement. The extreme 
partisans of free electives retracted their position a little: Har- 
vard made every freshman write daily themes; Cornell made 
everyone take some one course in each of four large groups of fields 
of knowledge; Yale made election of courses somewhat more free 
in the upper two years....and so on, through the roll call of 
colleges. 

Then came the World War; the army showed that college men 
were desired; postwar prosperity made it possible for an im- 
mensely increased number to go to college. The flood of new 
recruits, largely from groups within the community that had no 
idea of what a college might be expected to do, forced the troubles 
of the colleges into prominence. The preprofessional motive was 
present in a constantly decreasing proportion of the students 
coming to college, although probably in a greater total number of 
students. Even before the World War it had become evident that 
the preprofessional motive could not be relied upon for guiding 
more than a small proportion of students in the “free election” 
of courses. Since the war the condition has become so pronounced 
that “advisers” and other administrative officers are installed to 
prevent too inept a curriculum being devised for each student by 
his own whims and lack of definite purpose. 


Today, however, the arts college is just as definitely faced with 
the need of making a curriculum as at any time since it ceased to 
be a purely preclerical school; and it is the province of the edu- 
vational sociologist to formulate the criteria and the basal con- 
cepts that shall guide such curriculum-making. It is easy enough 
to criticize destructively any college curriculum, beginning with 
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that used in the building where this journal is edited, and ending 
with that at the most distant arts college in Hawaii or Porto 
Rico. It is with a view to making clear the problems involved 
in determining such necessary criteria and concepts as have just 
been mentioned that the historical survey thus far made has been 
given in such detail. 


II 


The development of the arts college and its problems, as out- 
lined, immediately allows us to infer the following ideas, which 
may well serve as the starting points for definite curriculum- 
making: 

(1) We are no longer dealing with small colleges in small 
communities, which can serve any section by merely bringing it 
into contact with a dominant group. 

(2) An increasing proportion of those students who come to 
college do not know what vocation they want to enter. 

(3) The best art-college practice recognizes, at least to some 
extent, that professional or preprofessional training is specific. 

(4) The arts college is a preprofessional school but appears 
uniformly to attempt to do work which may contribute to some 
other purpose of education. 

(5) The incoming students come from so great a variety of 
social groups, with such varied antecedents, that no arts college 
can take any uniform equipment among its entrants for granted. 

This last statement is the more true because even those colleges 
that insist upon the greatest degree of uniformity in academic 
credentials for entrance are not able to make this uniformity 
extend beyond half the entrance requirements. 

It is hardly necessary, in a journal devoted to educational 
sociology, to review the development of the concepts of the pur- 
poses of education. For the purposes of this article, it will be as 
convenient as possible if we use the “seven cardinal aims” as 
laid out by the National Education Association in 1916. We 
therefore shall say that educational work contributes either to 
social communication, health, worthy home membership, vocation, 
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citizenship, worthy use of leisure time, and ethical character. The 
term “command of fundamental processes,” used by the National 
Education Association, has been replaced here by “social commu- 
nication,” because the writer is convinced that all such processes 
hitherto listed serve for social communication. It will be further 
understood that “ethical character” includes the religious life.’ 

It has been set forth as the thesis of this article that the arts 
college is basally aiming at vocation: that it is a preprofessional 
or partly professional school. But a great oversight would be 
made if no account were taken of the fact that the arts college 
contributes incidentally—and only incidentally—to the other six 
educational purposes. The contrary error, of assuming that the 
contribution to the other purposes, or a few of them, is the import- 
ant or dominating work of the arts college, is equally to be 
avoided. It is, as the preceding section shows, an entirely wrong 
interpretation of the origin and development of the arts college. 
It is, furthermore, an absurdity in view of the fact that element- 
ary and high schools have, since their very start, devoted their 
energies mainly to social communication in the form of the 
“three R’s,” the languages and mathematics; to health in recent 
years and constantly increasing volume; to worthy home mem- 
bership in some cases; to citizenship very earnestly, but not 
entirely successfully. That not inconsiderable fraction of the col- 
lege population that has had some of its education in church 
schools of one or another sort has had training designed—but not 
necessarily effective—towards building ethical character. 

The arts college, then, may legitimately include in its curricu- 
lum such nonvocational material as may be taught without dam- 
age to its primary purpose. But we are faced with the difficulty 
of deciding what is nonvocational material. Is English compo- 
sition vocational, social-communication material, or a contribu- 
tion to a worthy use of leisure time, for a premedical freshman ? 
Such a typical example at once shows the complexity of the situa- 
tions to be unraveled. No article can do justice to such detailed 
situations: it can at best suggest possible lines for detailed investi- 





18. G. Rich, “School Discipline in the Light of the Pur poses of Education,” 
Thought, March, 1927, p. 640. 
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gation. In fact, it would be decidedly in opposition to the tend- 
encies that are actually making improvements in education for a 
short article such as this to deal with the specific problems. 

It has been the purpose of this article, therefore, to lay a founda- 
tion for two further steps that need to be.taken in many specific 
fields of college curriculum-making: 

(1) Detailed analysis of the specific needs of specific groups 
of students within the college. 

(2) Experimental studies to determine how these needs may 
best be met. 

Such work is not likely to be fruitful unless carried on with 
an understanding of the basal problems involved; nor is it prob 
able that such work will really come to the points at issue in the 
absence of such understanding. 




















INQUIRY 


Educational gatherings, educational meetings, and social groups 
everywhere refer to the improvement of schools, to better schools, 
and to better school systems. But these terms are more or less 
abstract and are not specifically interpreted. Just what is a good 
school ? 

An institution serving fairly well at one time the purpose for 
which it was organized is not adequate at another except as it has 
been adjusted to the newer social conditions. The improvement 
of human institutions is but a part of the onward movement of 
social progress. An institution, then, should be evaluated in 
terms of social progress; and before attempting to define a good 
school the nature of social progress should be analyzed. 

Human beings attach real value to certain changed traits, qual- 
ities, and achievements of society. Social life is conceived to grow 
according as there are changes to which individuals can rationally 
attach value. Professor Ellwood’ has laid the foundation for our 
discussion by citing certain of these changes. He states that we 
attach value to changes which bring increasing control over life 
and its conditions. Among these he mentions (1) mechanical 
inventions; (2) economic prosperity; (3) increased skill in com- 
bating disease, thus enabling one to adjust himself better to his 
environment; (4) discoveries in the realm of physical science; 
(5) changes in social standards making for harmony between 
individuals and groups and (6) new means of codperation which 
reduce human conflict. 

Social control valued as social progress, is of two kinds: (1) 
control over physical nature, called material civilization; and 
(2) control over human nature and conduct, called moral civiliza- 
tion. Social progress as related to human groups is, then, cul- 
tural progress of some sort; it is essentially progress in culture. 





1 Charles A. Ellwood, ‘“The Nature of Social Progress.’”’ Davis and Barnes, 
Readings in Sociology, (D. C. Heath & Co., 1927), pp. 811-816. 
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The term culture is interpreted to mean the double mastery of 
man over his physical nature and over himself. Progress is con- 
trol in a certain direction such as control increasing one’s effi- 
ciency to achieve and control increasing the harmony in human 
relations. It increases the sum of human values. 

Any social institution such as the school must change along 
with the changing attitudes, ideals, habits, and culture. As it 
lags behind, society endeavors to whip it into line; if it forges 
ahead, tradition tries to hold it back. It serves its purpose only 
in so far as it produces changes to which human beings rationally 
attach adequate value. 

As an agency of social progress it seems evident that the school 
can at least aid in producing (1) increased skill in combating 
disease; (2) greater economic prosperity; (3) changes in social 
standards making for harmony between individuals and groups 
and (4) new means of codperation which will tend to reduce 
human conflict. The school is an institution specifically organ- 
ized, maintained, and controlled by society to produce as far as 
possible beneficial behavior changes in childhood and youth. 

The school is called an educational institution and it is popu- 
larly assumed that such education as the school produces has posi- 
tive social value. It is also popularly assumed that in the school 
the pupils are being educated, not “schooled.” Dr. Glenn Frank 
distinguishes education from schooling, and suggests that more 
attention be given to the educational influence of the community. 













But just what is the function of education? Dean Withers’ 
says: ‘‘Education’s central purpose is to reduce suffering and 
waste of human life and to promote social and individual well- 
being; to assist as fully and as economically as possible in meet- 
ing life’s needs and the realization of life’s values...... ” Pro- 
fessor Bagley*® says that “to transmit worthy ideals from genera- 
tion to generation is the prime task of education. Professor 
Horne* says: ‘Education is the eternal and divinely significant 
process of superior adjustment to and control of the intellectual, 



















2 Charles E. Skinner, Ira M. Gast, and H. Clay Skinner, Readings in Edu- 
cational Psychology, (D. Appleton & Co., 1926), p. 3. 

3W.C. Bagley, Educational Values, (The Macmillan Co., 1911), p. 45. 
4 Readings in Educational Psychology, p. 4. 
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emotional, and volitional environment by physically and mentally 
developed free conscious human beings.” Education is essentially 
the adaptation of the individual to his environment to the end that 
he can survive, can maintain a livelihood, and can as far as 
possible improve that environment. 

The primary purpose of the school® is, then, through the school 
program “to bring about social changes, or changes in social 
behavior,” and the secondary purpose is “to bring about 
achievement in the conventional subjects. This reverses the 
ordinary purpose in which the primary aim is to learn the con- 
ventional subject matter in the hope that the learning of this 
subject matter may affect the social behavior of the learners.” 

In view of the standards already set up, a good school has a 
curriculum composed of many and various significant educative 
situations to which pupils respond; and, by means of those 
responses, the individual becomes adapted to his environment. 
The subject matter, the method, the school organization, and 
measurement all contribute to changes in the behavior of the com- 
munity and of individuals in their community relations. The 
capacity of the individual in the various social groups and rela- 
tionships is increased. The pupil is a more efficient member in 
the family, the community, the city, the state, the nation, the 
world. The good school causes him through the acquisition of 
knowledge and skills, through his improved attitudes and habits, 
to possess a higher degree of physical fitness, to utilize his leisure 
time to social advantage, to become more thrifty, and generally 
more valuable as a member of society. 

A good school is an educational institution adjusted to the 
various needs, conditions, and possibilities of pupils in attend- 
ance. Such adjustment makes for the reduction in negative indi- 
vidual and group tendencies such as failure, disappointment, 
truancy and social offenses; and promotes sympathy, unselfish- 
ness, codperation, school spirit, and loyalty. It is potent in the 
promotion of culture and social control. 





5 E. George Payne, and John C. Gebhart, Method and Measurement in Educa- 
tion, (New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 125 East 
22d, St., New York, 1926), p. 10. 











RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Epiror1aL Note: It is designed to make this department a clearing house (1) 
for information about current research projects of interest to educational sociology 
and (2) for ideas with reference to research methods and techniques in this field. 

Readers are urged to report their own research projects and to submit information 
regarding other projects of which they have knowledge. Suggestions as to methods of 
research will be welcomed and will be given publicity in this department. Specimen 
questionnaires and plans for research in educational sociology will be given careful 
criticism if desired. 

From time to time this department will also make its readers acquainted with 
research resources in educational sociology. Contributions of this type from readers 
will also be welcomed. 

It is desirable to make the program of research in educational sociology a co- 
Operative one. To this end the names and addresses of those engaged upon research 
projects will usually be given in order that readers may exchange with them ideas 
upon related projects. 


Stupy or Tracuers’ ATTiTupES TowarD THE BEHAVIOR 
PRoBLEMS OF CHILDREN* 


The original investigation from which this study of teachers’ 
attitudes emerged as a by-product was designed to secure infor- 
mation on the incidence of behavior and personality problems 
among “normal” school children and to observe the mental, phy- 
sical, and educational characteristics of behavior-problem chil- 
dren. The studies were undertaken in two elementary public 
schools in different cities. 


As an aid to the measurement of behavior and personality 
problems of children, the teachers in these schools were asked 
(1) to record the kinds of problems which they recognized in 
children; (2) to indicate their opinion of the seriousness of these 
problems by means of a prepared rating scale; (3) to rate each 
of their children with respect to the frequency of occurrence of 
these problems and the degree of maladjustment indicated thereby. 
These particular methods of research led to the unanticipated 





1 By E. K. Wickman, Psychologist, Institute for Child Guidance, 145 East 57th 
St., New York City. 
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study of teachers’ attitudes toward behavior problems of children. 
In the teachers’ ratings of the seriousness of these problems cer- 
tain well-defined problems were considered extremely serious, 
others of no consequence. When the study was extended to a 
large number of teachers in other cities, the same distinctions 
were made. However, when a group of mental hygienists engaged 
in the study and treatment of behavior problems in children rated 
the same list of problems with respect to their significance in 
affecting the life adjustment of the individual child, the teachers’ 
ratings were reversed. The discrepancies in the ratings of the 
two groups suggest the nature and significance of prevailing atti- 
tudes toward these behavior problems of children. 


A Stupy or Community Case ReEcorps 


Complete scientific case studies of actual communities repre- 
senting thorough-going socio-analysis of factors in their modes 
of behavior and their organization are rare. A manuscript is in 
preparation* to bring together a number of these studies which are 
the result of the actual experience and experimentation of the 
investigator in organizing community forces to meet social needs. 

Case records of these communities will be presented in full 
with an analysis of the methods used in collecting and recording 
the material. These records are to be prepared from official 
reports and interviews dealing with the communities in question ; 
from a diary kept by the investigator in which she has set down 
a picture of each community as she saw it, a description of its 
group organization and of the personalities and attitudes of its 
leaders; and from a description of the social agency with which 
she worked—its history, present program, policies, and board and 
committee organization. 

The investigator will also describe points at which she had a 
choice of several courses of action and the analytical thinking 
which lead up to her actual choice in each case. Where conflict 





4 By Miss Lucy J. Chamberlain, of the community organization faculty of the 
New York School of Social Work, who was one of the collaborators with Walter 
W. Pettit in his Case Studies in Community Organization (published in December, 
1927, by the Century Company). 
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was met with reference to some particular issue, she has attempted 
to seek out the origin and development of the situation. 

This type of study is interesting to educational sociology be- 
cause the work of the school is so closely conditioned by the 
nature and controls of the larger community situation. 


THE Socrat Background oF THE AMERICAN JEWISH 
Scuoot CuHILp 


A study® is nearing completion of traditional Jewish mores, 
ceremonies, and rites with reference to the desirability of includ- 
ing them, in whole or in part, in the curriculum of the American 
Jewish school. An attempt has been made to ascertain what 
actual life activities and ideals shall properly enter as subject 
matter in the adjustments of the Jewish child to his social group. 

The specific problem of the study has been stated by the investi- 
gator as follows: “To what extent do orthodox Jewish young 
people, who exhibit a greater degree of group loyalty than the 
average by active affiliation with some organized group agency 
practice the traditional customs and ceremonies and believe in the 
traditional beliefs; also, what is their general reaction, positive 
cr negative, to the traditional customs, ceremonies, and beliefs of 
Jewish life ?”’ 

The orthodox group has been selected for study because that 
group provides more than ninety per cent of the pupils for the 
Jewish daily school. The most Jewishly interested young people 
were chosen in order to study Jewish observance at its optimum. 
The data was obtained largely from children of high-school age. 

Answers were obtained to 1845 questionnaires covering the fol- 
lowing points: Sabbath observance, observance of festivals and 
holidays, dietary customs, synagogue attendance, personal and 
occasional ceremonies, and Jewish affiliation and substitute loy- 
alties. The questionnaires were presented personally to meetings 
of groups of young people and their filling out was supervised 
by club supervisors, principals, or teachers. The questionnaires 
were supplemented by ninety-seven personal interviews, covering 





5 By Jacob D. Golub, Board of Jewish Education, 1800 Selden Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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the same points, but in a more thorough manner with supple- 
mentary details. 

The groups studied included pupils in a Hebrew high school, 
Jewish pupils in general high schools who were affiliated with 
Jewish Youth Leagues and Habonim groups; members of 
Menorah Societies, Young People’s Leagues, synagogues, and 
temples; students in adult extension courses; members of clubs 
at Jewish centers; and members of the following organizations: 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Associations, Junior 
Hadassah, Young Judea, and young people’s charitable societies. 
The groups were from all parts of greater New York and in part 


from Chicago. 


Mopern TRENDS IN EvrRoPEAN EpUCATION 


The United States Bureau of Education has published a bul- 
letin by C. W. Washburne on Progressive Tendencies in Euro- 
pean Education.® These tendencies have been grouped by the 
author under seven heads: (1) Landerziehungsheime, or “new 
schools,” (2) handwork, (3) self-government, (4) individual 
instruction, (5) group instruction, (6) freedom, and (7) research 
schools and classes. Although Europe lacks many of the Ameri- 
can advantages for educational experimentation and research, 
the investigator believes that Europe is educationally alive and 
that “we in America know far too little of what our colleagues in 
Europe are doing,” when we could profit richly by their 
experience. 


A BrexuiocrRaAPHy oF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


A Bibliography of Studies in Secondary Education’ has been 
published recently by the United States Bureau of Education list- 
ing research bulletins and monographs, doctors’ and masters’ 
theses, outlines, proceedings of organizations, circulars, reports, 
books, and magazine articles. In addition to a general list and 





® No. 37, 1923. May be obtained from U. S. Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

7 By Eustace E. Windes, Bulletin No. 27, 1927. May be obtained from the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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references to other bibliographies, it contains a classified and 
annotated bibliography dealing with administration, curriculum, 
examinations, extracurricular activities, instruction, legislation, 
library, the high-school principal, pupils, relations between sec- 
ondary and higher schools, and research. 

It is intended to be a companion publication to mimeographed 
circular No. 14118, March, 1927, Bibliography of Current Re- 
search Undertakings in Secondary Education, and supplementary 
to United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 2, 1926, 
Bibliography of Research in Secondary Education, 1920-1925. 
These publications are sponsored by the National Committee on 
Research in Secondary Education as one means of contributing 
to the coordination of research effort. 





READERS’ DISCUSSION 


Epiror1aL Note: This department is designed to be an open forum wherein 
full expression will be encouraged upon all questions in the field of Tur JOURNAL. 

SrerpHEN G. Ricu’s article’ on “The Urgent Need for Sociol- 
ogy in Educational Measurements” in the October issue of Tue 
JournaL oF Epucationat Socioxtoey is a plea for socializing 
tests and for paying more attention to formation of habits and 
attitudes which will be of value in the after life of the pupil. 


I am intensely interested in this phase of our educational sys- 
tem and feel that this writer deserves a great deal of credit for 
thus boldly calling attention to the failure of some of our present. 
tests to meet the requirements of the time in which we live. On 
the other hand his statements are somewhat obscure as to just 
what should be done in testing. However, as he points out, he 
has not the time to go into detail in so short a paper. 


It is certainly a well-known fact that educators as a whole have 


been prone to overlook the social side of the pupil and, instead, 
to test on the basis of subject matter alone. 

I like Rich’s methed of calling attention to the fact that a child 
should learn for the future as illustrated by the “successful phar- 
macist.” In other words a child should learn in school a standard 
beyond that needed in the vocation to be followed in order that 
subsequent forgetting will not lower the standard needed in 


the work. 

He believes that there is no need to go outside the present cur- 
riculum for material in sociological testing but that testers can 
choose such items as deal with material socially justifiable. 

The scales of Payne (health) and Chasell and Upson (citizen- 
ship) show the start of the battle for sociological tests but are by 
no means finished products. The testing is in terms of purposes 
rather than subjects. 





1 Discussion by H. W. Burdick, Montclair, N.J. 
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I do not like, however, the idea of “bean-spilling” tests as 
mentioned for, to me, it smacks of the “third degree” and seeks 
to have the child reveal his inmost soul. I believe in Thorndike’s 
“Laws of Learning” and that the child should so practice his study 
that to be tested will be a real pleasure and not a hardship. It 
seems to me that the “bean-spilling” tests are more psychological 
than sociological. 

Miss Acnes Conxtin’s article’ on “The School as a New Tool” 
in the October issue of THE JournaL oF EpucatTionat SocioLoey 
is very interesting, and calls to mind something which I read in a 
New York newspaper recently concerning a difficulty which the 
Board of Education in New York City is experiencing in trying 
to dismiss a teacher whom it believes to be mentally incompetent. 
From the article I judged that it is not an uncommon occurrence 
for teachers to be so afflicted. If this is so, would it not be quite 
as important to study the behavior of the individual teacher as to 
study the behavior of the individual pupil, with a view toward 
straightening out any mental “kinks” which teachers might 
exhibit and, in cases where the condition could not be remedied, 
retiring the teacher on a pension, just as would be done in the 
case of any other illness ? 

Idiosyncrasies in behavior occur in any large group and while 
most of them are harmless in themselves, many of them are 
worthy of study. For example, a mathematics teacher in one 
large high school held the reputation for turning out scholars 
who always made an “A” in College Board Examinations. When 
she first began teaching, no doubt she was physically and mentally 
normal but, when I knew her, in her fifteenth year of teaching, 
she was suffering from what perhaps would be called a phobia. 
Her one and only thought was to turn out pupils who would make 
an “A” in the examination. If she thought there was any doubt 
of a pupil’s making an “A,” he was put in the “C” group and 
rendered ineligible to take the examination and either became so 
discouraged that he dropped mathematics or became reconciled 
to the grouping and decided to go to a college where mathematics 
wasn’t required. The life of a pupil who said “a” triangle where 
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the book called for “the” triangle was made so miserable that 
often he wished that he had said nothing at all. Often the teacher 
became so incensed by a mistake made by a star pupil that she 
fell to the floor in a faint and her victim was forced to get spirits 
of ammonia so that she might be revived and go on with the scold- 
ing. The only girl in the class to make an “A” was forced to go 
West for a year to recover her health. This may or may not have 
been due to the fact that she was forced to give up most of her 
outside activities to her mathematics work. On the whole, how- 
ever, the girls seemed less able to stand the strain occasioned by 
Miss R.’s tantrums than the boys, and dropped the course in 
cases where the parents weren’t too hopelessly conservative. 
Fortunately, Miss R. will cause no more anxiety among high- 
school pupils, for she is now in an institution for the insane, and 
has been replaced by a teacher who may not turn out as many 
students who may make an “A” in their College Board Examina- 
tions, but who turns out students who are happy in their work. 
It seems indeed strange that behavior such as that mentioned 
above is not as open to criticism and study as is unusual behavior 
on the part of the student. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Philosophy of Education (revised). By H. H. Horne. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. 


If an educational textbook survives a dozen years and sells fifteen thousand 
copies it is considered a success, but when a text survives for a quarter of a 
century, undergoing twenty-six reprintings, and selling more than forty thousand 
copies, it is a great event. Professor Herman Harrell Horne’s Philosophy of 
Education had made just such a record. After a quarter of a century a revised 
edition is issued with special reference to the educational philosophy of John 
Dewey, and with bibliographies brought up to date. The new contributions of 
biology, physiology, psychology, and sociology are passed in review. The author 
raises the question as to the philosophical meaning of these advances. He asks 
if idealism must be surrendered, ‘‘or, is the universe and all contained within it, 
including education, still best construed in terms of personality and spirit?” 
The author answers these questions by contrasting the philosophies known as 
pragmatism and idealism. 

Idealism identifies the field of philosophy with the whole of reality; while the 
social philosophy of the pragmatist as represented by Dewey is confined to a 
study of social conflicts, including democracy, industry, and science. Dewey 
identifies the philosophy of education with a general theory of education, while 
idealism regards it as an “intellectual interpretation of the meaning of education 
in relation to the whole of reality.”” The pragmatist defines education as “‘con- 
tinuous growth, as adequacy of life, as the constant reconstruction of experience 
whereby its present content is enriched and its subsequent course controlled.” 
Idealism accepts the pragmatic view as a “phenomenal account of the nature of 
education, to which, however, is added the interpretation that such growth in life 
is man’s finite way of approaching the Infinite.’?” However, the idealist recog- 
nizes ‘“‘man’s power to control in some manner his environment and the social 
nature of the process.” In the light of the idealist’s conception of life and man, 
Dr. Horne offers the following comprehensive and inclusive definition of educa- 
tion: ‘Education is the eternal process of superior and partially controllable 
adjustment of physically and mentally developed, free, conscious human beings 
to God, as manifested in the intellectual, emotional, and volitional environment 
of man.” 

To some, it will appear that idealism in education may be criticized for being 
so theoretical as not to suggest a practical program of school reform. The book 
would have been improved greatly by a revision of each chapter in place of 
including a brief discussion of new contributions in the last chapter. But the 
revision will be most heartily received by all who are interested in man’s origin, 
nature, and destiny as well as his social efficiency. The author gives these subjects 
an emphasis which is too little encountered in present philosophical discussions. 


New York University Cuar.es E. SKINNER 
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The Pageant of Civilization: World Romance and Adventure as 
Told by Postage Stamps. By F. B. Warren, New York: 
The Century Company, 1927, 482 pages. 


When the reviewer graduated from knee breeches to long trousers he graduated 
from the collecting of cigar bands to the collecting of postage stamps. Perhaps 
the golden memories of hours spent poring over fascinating catalogues and pas- 
ting many colored bits of paper in albums are what attract him to this intrigu- 
ing volume. Perhaps all that follows is but the rationalization of a hobby. 

At any rate, he had always had a sneaking suspicion that more history and 
civics could be taught through a junior- or senior-high-school stamp club than 
through the most elaborate social-studies curriculum our indefatigable curriculum 
makers have yet contrived. At least, Mr. Warren could teach more history and 
civics that way. And by employing his glamorous book any real collector and 
leader of boys or gir!s could. 

Mr. Warren has woven a world history about the events depicted on postage 
stamps. The pageantry of empire, the pangs of slavery, the martyrdoms of faith, 
the myths of history’s beginnings, the sins of cities—we meet them all on stamps. 
We read in them the furore caused by the first White House bathtub, of when a 
Confederate soldier became Duke of Sonara and of when a priest quit a mass to 
start a revolution, of how a printer’s error created Napoleon III, of how an 
Austrian painted King Edward’s portrait over a stable, of how a Chicago lawyer 
became premier of a Soviet State and of how a stonemason, a hostler in a stable, 
and a coachman’s son each became ruler of a nation. We witness a duel in 
Washington over an invitation to a Panama conference, follow savage Negro 
tribesmen a thousand miles through African jungles as they carry the body of a 
beloved explorer back to civilization, and watch a cabin boy found an empire. 
The pages of Mr. Warren’s book teem with stories of ambition, sacrifice, courage, 
adventure, and treachery—all reflected in more than one thousand beautiful 
half-tone engravings of postage stamps. 

The book is no unorganized collection of anecdotes. There are chapters on 
the history of each of the world’s great nations—each chapter leading back into 
many aspects of political, social, and economic life. Any collector and teacher 
with Mr. Warren’s book under his arm and a group of boys and gir!s about him, 
each with his album of postage stamps, will need to inquire no farther into the 
meaning of “creative education.” 


New York University Harvey W. ZorBavGH 








NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The National Society of College Teachers of Education, which meets in con- 
junction with the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, is organizing sections on educational psychology, history and the 
philosophy of education, and educational sociology for the Boston meeting in 
February. This is another step indicative of the growing recognition of educa- 
tional sociology as basic to the interpretation of educational procedure. 

The following students received the Ph.D. degree from New York University 
at the October session of the Council of the University: 

Mr. John J. Loftus, Principal of Public School 80, Brooklyn, New York 

Mr. George Dunkelberger, Professor of Education, Susquehanna Univer- 
sity 

Rebbi Maxwell Sacks, Brooklyn, New York 

Mr. Richard Aspinall, Ph.D. New York University 1925, was recently made 
president of the Western Colorado State College, Gunnison, Colorado. 

Dr. Ira W. Howerth of the department of sociology of the Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, has been on a leave of absence during the 
fall quarter making a tour around the world. He reports interesting experiences 
in the Philippine Islands, and will spend at least a month in Germany and England 
before returning to his work in January. During his absence, Professor W. 
Binnewies is acting head of the department. 

Dr. Carol D. Champlin, formerly of the University of Pittsburgh, is now 
professor of education at Pennsylvania State Teachers’ College. Dr. Champlin 
is giving the courses in educational sociology in the above institution. 

Miss Edith Everett, assistant director of the White-Williams Foundation, a 
welfare organization in Philadelphia, reports a very interesting course on the 
social welfare agencies of Philadelphia. The course is on the plan of having the 
students visit these agencies with lectures before the group by the directors of 
the various organizations. The new course is in the Philadelphia Normal School. 
The course is proving highly successful and ought to mark a very definite depart- 
ure from the present lecture method of instruction, for that of the survey- 
participatory type of sociological study and research. 
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Professor Rudolph M. Binder, of the department of sociology of New York 
University is a native of Hungary. His A.B. degree was received at Harvard; 
his B.D. at the University of Chicago, and his Ph.D. at Columbia. Professor 
Binder has had a wide experience as pastor, teacher, and lecturer for many years. 
He came to his present position in 1906. He is the author of several books, among 
them Major Social Problems. 

Dr. John J. Loftus, principal of Public School 80, Brooklyn, New York, received 
his A.B. from St. Francis College, and his A.M. and Ph.D. from New York 
University. Dr. Loftus is an active member in several of the New York City 
teachers’ associations. 

Professor Ralph Edgar Pickett of the School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, received his bachelor’s degree in engineering at Columbia University, his 
doctorate at New York University. Professor Pickett has had considerable 
experience of a highly practical character in immigrant education, instructor in 
the United States Army, and as construction superintendent and engineer in 
large industrial concerns over a period of several years. Professor Pickett has 
been in his present position, the vocational education department, since 1925. 
He is secretary of the School of Education, New York University. 

The reader is directed to the previous issues for sketches of Mr. Rich of Verona, 
New Jersey; Dr. Snedden of Teachers College, and Professor Thrasher of New 
York University. 





FortHcomine ARTICLES 


Personality and Social Adjustment—Harvey W. Zorbaugh. 


The Place of Educational Sociology mn the Training of the 
Secondary-School Principal—William C. Reavis. 


A Study of the Effects of Neighborhood Backgrounds—Mary 
Goodyear Earle. 


A Study of the Opinions of a Group of Ministers Concerning 
Certain Phases of School Work—A. T. Stanforth. 


Some Problems of Community Organization—R. Ray Scott. 
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